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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


He who gives himeelf airs of importance, 
exhibits the credentials of impotence.—Lavater, 


* * * 


THINKERS are scarce as gold; but he whose 
thoughts embrace all his subject, and who 
pursue it uninterruptedly and fearless of 
consequences, is a diamond of enormous size. 


Lavater, 
* * * 


LirTLe Mary was discovered one day by her 
mother vigorously applying the oil can to the 
kitten’s mouth. On being reproved, she replied, 
‘‘ Why, mamma, she squeaks so awfully when 
I pull her tail.” 


* * * 


Mapame ve Stag frequently praised Mrs. 
Porter for the retired manner in which she 
maintained her little domestic establishment, 
yielding her daughters to society, but not to 
the worid. We pray those we love to mark the 
delicate and most true distinction between 
‘“‘gociety " and ‘‘ the world.” ‘I was set ona 
stage,” continued Madame de Staél, “at a 
childish age, to be listened to as a wit, and 
worshipped for my premature judgment. 1 
drank admiration as my soul’s nourishment, 
and I cannot now live without its poison; it 
has been my bane, never my sliment. My 
heart ever sighed for happiness, and I ever 
lost it, when I thought it approaching my 
grasp. I was admired, made an idol, but never 


beloved.” 
* * * 


‘Wuen Epucation Becins.—% Whoever has 
watched with any discernment the wide-eyed 
gaze of the infant in the cradle at surrounding 
objects, knows very well that education does 
begin thus early, whether we intend it or not, 
and that these fingerings and suckings of every- 
thing it can lay hold of, and these open-mouthed 
listenings to every sound, are the first steps in 
the series which ends in the discovery of unseen 
planets, the invention of calculating machines, 
the production of great paintings, or the com- 
position of symphonies and operas.” 

Herbert Spencer. 
— * 


Lapy Witi1am Rvussguz, an Englishwoman 
who had spent her life in diplomatic society 
abroad, and in old age held a “salon” in Lon- 
don, was talking during the Franco-German 
War of 1870 to the French Ambassador, who 
complained bitterly that England had not 
intervened on behalf of France. ‘ But, after 
all,” he said, ‘‘it was only what we might have 
expected. We always believed that you were a 
nation of shopkeepers, and now we know you 
are.” ‘ And we,” replied Lady William Russell, 
“always believed that you were a nation of 
soldiers, and now we know you are not.” 


AS HIS MOTHER USED TO DO. 


Hz criticised her puddings and he found fault 
with her cake ; 

He wished she’d make such biscuit as his 
mother used to make; 

She didn’t wash the dishes and she didn’t make 
a stew, 

Nor even mend his stockings, as his mother 
used to do. 


His mother had six children, but by night her 
work was done; 

His wife seemed drudging always, yet she only 

the one. 

His mother always was well dressed, his wife 
would be so, too, 

If only ae would manage as his mother used 
to do. 


Ah, well! She was not perfect, though she 
tried to do her best, 

Until at length she thought her time had come 
to have a rest ; 

So when one day he went the same old rigmarole 
all through, 

She turned and boxed his ears, just as his 
mother used to do! 
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THE FLAG FOLLOWS THE | 


TRADER. 


THE naying that trade follows the flag is a well- 

known one that has been at the root of many 
wars. But a new and probably a more true 
version of it was stated by Dr. Edward Blyden | 
at a banquet given by Messrs. Elder Dempster 
and Co., on board the African Steamship Com- 
pany’s new steamer ‘ Jebba,” in September 
last. De. Blyden is profoundly acquainted with 
the condition of Africa, being himself of African 
descent, and having resided the greater part of 
his life in the Republic of Liberia, of which he 
was the representative specially appointed to 
Her Majesty to transact certain business of 
State a short time ago. Dr. Blyden has not 
only lived in and studied the conditions of 
Africa, but he is also a man of wide culture (a 
Doctor of Laws), and much thought, and his 
view that it is the trader who has been the real 
agent in civilising Africa, and that the flag 
follows trade, and the minds of the natives are 
bes‘ prepared to receive the foreign rule by 
their respect for the merchants, is interesting, 
and probably true, although novel. The | 
supposed necessity for slaughtering natives to | 
make way for our trade is so often the root- 
cause of blood-thirsty massacres of almost 


defenceless natives (as in the Soudan recently), 
that it is worth while to consider whether trade | 
cannot make its way without such wholesale | 
as better than after it. Dr. Blyden | 
said :— | 

The occasion which brings us together natu- 
rally turns all our thoughts to that vast country, 


Africa, called by recent travellers 


THE ‘‘ DARK CONTINENT.” 

A mystery, an attractive mystery, has for ages 
hung over that land. The great problem in 
ancient times was the source of the Nile. Julius 
Cesar confessed himself willing to turn from | 
the dazzling allurements of military glory to go | 
on a search for the fountains of the Nile if he | 
could be assured that his quest would be suc- , 
cessful. In modern times—that is to say, after | 
the enterprise of the Tortuguese had called | 
attention to the western portion of the Con- | 
tinent—the River Niger presented the most | 
exciting problem. About one hundred years ago | 
the people of Great Britain turned earnest 

attention to this problem. The source, the | 
course, and the termination of this marvellous 

river, its beginning, continuation, and end, | 
puzzled geographers of the last century. After: 
\aany years of expenditure, both of treasure and 

human life, a British subject presented to the — 
world a solution of two elements of the problem, 

namely, the course and the outlet of the great | 
river. The problem was solved by a plain, | 
untitled Englishman of the lower middle-class, | 


THE SON OF A CORNISH SHOPKEEPER, 

the valet of Commander Claprerton, R.N.— 
Richard Lander. Lander reached the mouth of | 
the Niger from its upper waters in November, | 
1830. It was a Liverpool merchant, a Scot 
by birth, whose sagacity first discovered the 
immense openings for British trade which the 
achievements of Lander had secured. Macgregor 
Laird was his name. He called the attention | 
of the British Government to the new openings, ' 
and sought their countenance and co-operation, 
but they refused to have any connection with 
the new enterprise. Nevertheless, Laird perse- 
vered. He was made of that stuff which in 
every age has entered into the constitution of 

MEN WHO HAVE MADE OPENINGS 

for their fellow men in spite of difficulties and 
opposition. He organised a trading expedition 
to go up the Niger, and prepared two small 
vessels named the ‘Quorra” and the. 


| been initiated by individuals. This is the 
Providential Order. Jealousy is foolish, | 
unscientific, unhistorical. First comes the 


‘therefore, the British Government and people 
have a right to be jealous of any encroach- 
; ments on their territorial or political domain in 
| West Africa, so dearly purchased during a Be 


' chant and you will have neither government nor 
_missionary. It is said that trade follows the 


_such a rule, for there, as I have said, all the | 


‘but to prevent less congenial Powers from 
| entering and interfering with their work. They 


| 
‘‘ Alburkah ” to take out the merchandise and 


the personnel, consisting of 48 Europeans. 
He went out himself. Richard Lander, the 
great discoverer, also went with the expedi- 
tion. This was in 1832, two years after the 
discovery. From a pecuniary point of view 


| the expedition was a failure, but who shall 
' estimate the value of its normal results upon 


Africa and British commerce? British capital 
and pluck opened Nigeria to the world, and British 
capital and pluck inaugurated European com- 
merce with that region. Macgregor Laird was 
the first to carry legitimate commerce up the 
Niger. The ‘‘ Jebba,” the noble ship on which 
we ure now regaling ourselves, is a successor 
in direct line of the ‘‘Quorra”’ and “ Alburkah.” 


We have had as agents in this great Nigerian | to furnish evidence not only of the 


work, beginning in 1795, 108 years ago, | 
ONLY SIX PROMINENT ACTORS, 
Mungo Park, Denham and Clapperton, Richard | 
Lander, Macgregor Laird, Alfred Lewis Jones. | 
These names will always stand out prominently | 
in the history of commercial development and | 
progress in West and Central Africa. No man 
can pluck the laurel of precedence from the | 
brow of these eminent individuals. All great 
reforms, all movements which have had wide- 
spread influence upon human destinies, have 


work. 
Now, there are two reflections which may be | 
suggested from what I have said. The first is, 
that whatever commercial activity or develop- | 
ment we now witness in West and Central 
Africa is due to British initiative; and that, 


series of years, and with a sacrifice of men an 
treasure enormous beyond computation. The 
second thought is, that all the civilisation in 
West Africa—everything that makes life there 
at all comfortable to the stranger 


IS DUE IN THE GREATEST MEASURE TO THE 


; BRITISH MERCHANT. 
I am not surprised at the enthusiasm and 
eloquence with which Miss Kingsley takes up 
the cause of the merchants. She has been on 
the coast, and has seen for herself the work 
which, amid serious trials, sufferings, and 
deaths, they have done for the cause of pro- 
gress and humanity. It was the merchants 
who opened the way at Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
the Gold Coast, Lagos, the Upper Niger, and 
the Oil Rivers for the Government and the 
missionary. Neither the Government nor the 
missionary would have been in those countries 
but for the merchants. Take away the mer- 


flag, but West Africa has presented a con- 
spicuous exception to the rule, if there be 


British colonies grew out of commercial enter- | 
prise. 

THE BRITISH FLAG HAS FOLLOWED BRITISH 

TRADE, 

and chiefly because British traders have always | 
been loyal to their Queen and country. Wher- 
ever they have succeeded by pacific measures 
of trade, in establishing order among the natives | 
and confidence in British methods, thither they | 
have invited British rule and have never been | 
satisfied till they have got it, not only to fix and 
extend the conditions they had brought about, 


have maintained—and no one will seriously | 


ee) 
deny—that the laws of England, as a whole, 
are more complete, better adapted to varying 
conditions, better fitted to meet every emer- 
gency, and more consistent with natural 
equity than those of any other nation; that 
“the best possible arantee for human 
liberty,” to use the guage of a Jewish 
writer in the current:number of the Nineteenth 
Century, is the protection of the British 
Government. This is what the British treders 
and merchants in West Africa, black and white, 
have felt, and they have always consistently 
acted up to this idea. To say then, as has 
been recently stated, that British merchants 
instigated or connived at the rebellion of the 
natives against the hut tax in Sierra Leone et 
ignorance, but of a malicious and calumnious 
spirit. If British merchants in West Africa 
have been the fathers of West African commerce 
and civilisation, it is not surprising that 
Liverpool and Manchester should have Bes 80 
startled, so grieved, so indignant, when sudden! 

confronted with the unfortunate events witne 

in the last three years at Ashanti, Benin, and 


| Sierra Leone.* They saw the fruits"of the 


labour of generations not only imperilled, but 
destroyed. 


THEY PITIED THE PEOPLE 
whom they had helped up out of a stagnant 


| barbarism to active endeavour in the world 
_man, then the men, to carry out any great of pro 


ss. They saw that a grievous 
mistake had been made somewhere—somebody 
had blundered. Because no Englishman, 
who has lived in West Africa any time, can 
honestly say that he has ever witnessed, among 
the natives in the British settlements, 
anywhere, any indications of disloyalty, or that 
he has ever suspected any tendency on their 
part in that direction. And the merchants have 
regarded the natives with such sympathy in 
these sad occurrences that, as I have just 
intimated, they have been exposed to the 
censure of slanderous and thoughtless tongues. 
But men sometimes rise through falling, often 
gain by losing. The untoward events of the 
last few months will not be without their 
salutary lessons. The Government will, no 
doubt, as Mr. Chamberlain has promised, take 
the whole question of West African administra- 
tion into serious consideration. West Africa 
will recover, it is bound to recover, if the 
agencies which this steamship represents con- 
tinue their energetic and really philanthropic 
work. The Government will always in the 
end follow the merchants. 

(* Our readers who study politics will be 
familiar from the daily papers with the cruel 
treatment that, in the opinion of the Liverpool 
merchants, has been meted out unjustly by our 
Government to the West African natives, 
beginning with the ‘“‘hut tax” that they could 
not possibly pay.—Eb. W. S.| 


Courace.—A deal of talent is lost in tha 
world for the want of a little courage. Every 
day sends to their graves a number of obscure 
men, who have only ‘remained in obscurity 
because their timidity has prevented them from 


| making a first effort; and who, if they cou'd 


have been induced to begin, would in all 
probability have gone great lengths in th» 
career of fame. The fact is, that to do any- 
thing in this world worth doing, we must not 
stand back shivering and thinking of the cold 
and danger, but jump in and scramble through 
as well as we can.—Sydney Smith. 
x * 


* * 


To be deprived of the person we love, is a 


happiness in comparison of living with one we 
hate.—La Bruyére. 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 


THE HUMAN RACE. 
A reply to Mill's “ Article on Government.” 
; By Wiit1uam THOMPSON. 
(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER II. (Continued.) 

“ The general argument of James Mill's ‘Article,’ 
for men's political rights, is fownded on the 
wniversal love of power, of all human beings, 
over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the grand 
governing law of human nature.” 


II.—rHe SITUATION OF THB SECOND GREAT 
DIVISION OF WOMEN, OF ADULT DAUGHTERS 
LIVING IN THEIR FATHERS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
NEXT CLAIMS OUR ATTENTION. 


Is it true then that the interest of this class 
ig involved in that of their fathers? A pro- 
position more contrary to the real facts of the 
case, than the affirmative, was perhaps never 
uttered. 

But there is first to be noticed the case of a 
considerable portion of women of this class, of 
whom perhaps even the “ Article” would not 
assert that their interest is involved in that of 
their fathers; so contrary would such assertion 
be to the real facts of the case. These women 
are adult illegitimate daughters. The fathers 
of illegitimate daughters have also most fre- 
quently legitimate children also. Either the 
illegitimate are almost entirely neglected, or 
between them and the legitimate springs up a 
competition for good offices and wealth, so that 
it is plainly impossible for the father to possess 
an identity of interest and feeling towards all 
these opposing claimants. Instead of en- 
couraging sympathy and identity of interest 
with these unfortunate children, a barbarous 
public opinion rather encourages alienation and 
desertion on the part of the parent—desertion 
as to everything but the mere means of exist- 
ence. In the whole treatment of women by 
men, such is the public opinion which men club 
together to form, and which they call morality, 
én almost all cases where all the evil of a vice 
or a crime can be made to fall on the woman, 
and the enjoyment can be reserved for the man, 
such am arrangement of pain and pleasure is 
made. All the benefits are reserved to the 
stronger ; the privations are thrown upon the 
weaker party—less able, therefore, to bear them ; 
but of what avail such claim to humanity and 
justice, as they are at the same time less able 
to complain, or to make their complaints 
efficient ? With respect to illegitimate children, 
particularly daughtérs, this hypocritical and 
most pernicious inequality of censure and pain 
is perhaps as flagrant as in any other case 
whatever. Disgrace‘and privations, by way of 
punishment, are inflicted on the unoffending 
child, who could have committed no offence, on 
whom, therefore, punishment by way of reply 
or intimidation is thrown away, while in the 
way of example it strikes not fathers or any 
men capable of becoming such. On the con- 
trary, it relieves them from the fear of punish- 
ment by throwing all its burden on the 
shoulders of others; punishment is inflicted on 
those only whom man’s vicious conduct has 
thrown upon a world of misery. Men keeping 
each other in countenance, no disgrace alights 
on them; nor does any privation follow in the 
train of such disgrace. The real criminal holds 
up his head and smiles, if not glories, while the 
_ ictim only is punished. Between these two 
classes of beings it will not be pretended that much 
sympathy, that much identity of interest, pre- - 
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vails, that the happiness of the one, as soon as 
adult, becomes involved in that of the other. 
And yet if this be not so, such women, so unpro- 
tected beyond all the other members of society, 
finding no one having a share in the representa- 
tion in whose interest their interest is involved, 
ought, to the principles of the 
“ Article,” to have themselves as direct an 
influence as any other member of society, in 
the nomination of representatives. And yet 
for these, perhaps the most isolated and unpro- 
tected of human beings, the most opposed 
to anything like a community of interest with 
any other human beings, and frequently last of 
all with their fathers, is no sort of exception or 
provision made by the author of the “ Article.” 
They have the misfortune to be daughters, to 
belong to the proscribed half of the human race ; 
and whether legitimate or illegitimate they are 
equally shut out from political rights. Had 
they been sons, whether legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, as soon as they become adults, their 
claim to equal political rights is granted ; no 
fiction of an identity of interest between sons 
and their fathers is sought out, no philosophical, 
to keep in countenance legal, fictions; the 
interest of illegitimate sons is allowed to be as 
distinct from that of thcir fathers, as those of 
any other men from each other ; and as parental 
authority ceases at twenty-one, so do civil and 
political rights and duties, to all sons, then 
commence. 


Here then we find rescued from the ban of 
political proscription another mass of women 
besides the three classes first mentioned, from 
want of an identity of interest with any of those 
exercising political rights. This mass must be 
deducted from the division of adult daughters. 
It is now time to examine the pretext on which the 
“ Article” affirms that legitimate adult daughters 
having living fathers, ought to be excluded from 
political rights. 

First. The interest of adult daughters is no 
more involved than that of adult sons in the 
interest of their fathers. As soon as sons 
arrive at the age of manhood, the “ Article” 
admits that their interest ceases to be involved 
in that of their fathers. If therefore the sym- 
pathies of fathers, as proved by their ordinary 
conduct, cannot be shown to be more strong in 
favour of their daughters than of their sons, so 
much more strong as that the interest of the 
one shall be in all essential matters undistin- 
guishable from that of the other, no ground can, 
on that account, be shown for the exclusion of 
adult daughters from political any more than 
from civil rights, which would not equally apply 
to the sons. This—whether fathers sympathise 
more strongly with their daughters than their 
sons—is a question of fact, which may be 
safely referred to the individual experience 
of everyone. One obvious feature in this 
comparison is, that the organisation and occu- 
pation, the pleasures and pursuits, of the sons 
being the same as, or analogous to, those of the 
fathers, more sympathy is necessarily excited 
on the part of the fathers towards the sons than 
to the daughters. 

From all that are called, by a very ordinary 
mixture of liberality and hypocrisy, manly 
pleasures, daughters are excluded; excluded 
not only from participation in, but from allusion 
to, them. As to all the pleasures of the senses, 
reserve and restraint are the rules invariably 
enforced towards the daughters ; while license 
and unbounded gratification, limited only by 
prudence and pecuniary means, are the pre- 
rogative liberally conceded to the sons. If the 
fathers are no longer able to indulge in the 
gratifications of ambition or the senses they 
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can talk over and bring bring back into life the. 
memory of their faded joys, and live them over 
again in association with their sons’ existing 
enjoyments. Many of these, reserved for the 
nobler half of the race, the ignoble, the ignorant 
{the innocent) part, the daughters must not 
hear named. With the little pleasures of the 
daughters, the colours and fashion of their 
clothes and such matters which are left to such 
creatures as being suited to their amiable imbe- 
cility, their lordly superiors do not deign, or 
but rarely and through condescension, to hold 
communion; to such insipidities their manly 
nerves are not attuned. 


If from the associations of enjoyment founded 
on a similarity of organisation and circum- 
stances we turn to the pursuits of life, we find 
the same similarity engendering sympathy 
between the sons and the fathers, the same 
dissimilarity betweeen the pursuits of the 
daughters and the fathers. Business, pro- 
fessions, political concerns, local affairs, the 
whole field of science and arts, are open to the 
sanited and mutually sympathising efforts of the 
males. To their mutual judgment and specu- 
lations the disposal of the family income and 
capital are entrusted. From all the com- 
manding sources of intellectual and muscular 
activity, the daughters, like the little children, 
are excluded, previous care having been taken 
by shutting them out from all means of 
intellectual culture, and from the view of, and 
participation in, the real incidents of active life, to 
render them as unfit for, as unambitious of, such 
high occupations. Confined, like other domestic: 
animals, to the house and its little details, their 
‘‘ sober wishes” are never permitted ‘‘to stray” 
into the enlarged plains of general speculation 
and action. The daily routine of domestic 
incidents is the world to them, except as an 
occasional vista opens upon the actors in real: 
life, seen through the long aisles of 
superstition or the unsubstantial glitter 
of public amusements. All the numerous 
marts for mingled recreation and study, for 
information and discussion of politics, trade, 
and literature, or all but the most insignificant, 
such aa those which merely excite the feelings 
but afford no scope for the judgment, are shut 
to daughters, while to adult sons they are open 
as to fathers and afford them a theatre for an 
ever- renewing interchange of improvement 
and interest. Sons are most frequently em- 
barked in the very same business with their 
fathers; the judgments of both are exercised 
on the same interesting propositions; success. 
or failure are equally participated, not: 
only as to pecuniary consequences, but as to 
mental effort and the anxieties of the pursuit. 
In all these things, opposed to the pursuits of 
the sons the pursuits of the daughters 
stand. With their blank of life and of active 
pursuit, how can the active father sympathise ? 
The interest of the sons may be at times 
mistaken by fathers for their own, and may 
seem to be involved in it; the interests of 
daughters, except from peculiarity of circum- 
stances, never. Yet no one has been ingenious 
enough to propose, much less to justify, the 
exclusion of sons from political rights in con- 
sequence of a real similarity in the sympathies, 
and frequently in the interests of their fathers 
with them; but in the case of daughters, 
though no such similarity in the sympathies or 
interests exists, it is quite enough to feign an 
identity, and to jump over fact and inference, 
to the exclusion of adult daughters. 


So much more completely is the interest of 


the sons involved than that of the daughters in 
the interest of fathers, that as soon as the 
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daughters become adult, they, necessarily 
operated upon by the system under which they 
live, look out of their artifical cages of restraint 
and imbecility, to catch glances at the world, with 
the hope of more freedom by leaving behind 
them the very name of their fathers, and vainly 
hoping for happiness without independence by 
the gratification of one passion, love, round 
which their absurd training for blind male 
sensuality has caused all their little anxieties to 
centre. The adult sons go in and out of the 
father’s house when they choose; they are 
frequently treated with liberality as visitors or 
equals. But the adult daughters are, for the 
most part, under as much restraint as little 
children; they must ask leave to see a friend 
or take a walk: not one of their actions that 
does not depend on the will of another; they 
are never permitted, like the sons, to regulate 
their conduct by their own notions of propriety 
and prudence, and to restrain them where 
necessary, like rational beings, from a regard to 
their consequences ; everything is prescribed for 
them ; their reason and foresight are not culti- 
vated like those of the sons; the despotism 
which creates their imbecility, adduces its own 
consequences as a justification of its unre- 
lenting pressure, and of its eternal duration. 
To marriage, therefore, as the only means 
allowed them of emerging from parental control 
as the only means of gratifying the one passion 
to which all their thoughts have been exclusively 
directed, but which they are at the same time 
* told it is highly improper they should wish to 
enjoy; as the only means of obtaining, through 
sunning and blandishment, the direction of their 
-own actions, which all rational beings ought to 
possess, and which is the high and only basis 
-of intelligence and morals; to marriage, as the 
fancied haven of pleasure and freedom—the 
‘freedom of the slave to be sure, to be acquired 
not by right, but by coaxing, by the influence 
of passion inapplicable to the cold despotism 
of the fathers—daughters look forward. No 
sooner adult, than their home and their name 
are daughters anxious to get rid of, because the 
retaining of them is made incompatible with 
the only views of happiness presented to them. 
Almost equally anxious with the daughters are 
the fathers to encourage this propensity. It is 
the interest of the fathers, the vulgar, palpable, 
apparent interest here in view (aud everywhere 
in Mr. Mill’s “ Article,” which does not treat 
of the remote comprehensive interest of en- 
lightened benevolence), to dispose of their 
daughters as quickly, and on as good terms— 
with as small a portion—as possible; to give 
them up as breeding stock into the hands of 
some man, to whom the laws, made by men, 
everywhere give the faculty of thinking for 
them and prescribing of their actions, without 
any regard to their own volitions, further 
than good policy for their own ease or caprice 
may suggest. ‘‘ Better to bea slave and be 
kissed, than to be a slave without kissing.” 
Such is the alternative for adult daughters !— 
the slaves of husbands by law, or the slaves of 
fathers by the imbecilities induced by educa- 
tion and circumstances, by dependence on the 
father’s bounty for very existence, and by an 
unrelenting public opinion—the manufacture 
and the watch-dog of their despots. 


Yet, says the grave author of the “ Article on 
Government,” the interest of daughters 1 
involved in that of their fathers! In one 
respect, indeed, the palpable, apparent interest 
of adult daughters is involved in that of their 
fathers, namely, in parting as soon as possible ; 
in the same sense that the interest of a 
husband and wife, who hate each other, is 


involved in bringing about a less amicable 
separation. 

Had the “ Article’ asserted that the interest 
of adult daughters was involved in that of their 
mothers, there would have been some appear- 
ance of truth, some plausibility in the state- 
ment; but for a philosopher so far to rely on 
the stupefying effects of the habitual exercise 
of despotism on the minds of the male creatures 
whom he addressed, as to ask their assent to 
the other proposition—as palpably false as 
would be the assertion that adult daughters had 
neither eyes, ears, tastes, feclings or passions, 
or any wish for enjoyment, or any delight in 
guiding their own actions free from external 
control—is indeed a wonderful exemplification 
of the force of habit in blinding, not only the 
judgment, but the power of observing facts of 
daily and hourly occurrence. The adult daughter 
is kept by the master of the family, under the 
same system of restraint as to voluntary action, 
the same system of privation as to enjoyment, 
as the mother; from all which restraints on 
freedom of action and of enjoyment—of course 
liable always to the law and to their own cal- 
culations as to the consequences of their actions 
—the adult sons are freed. 

The restraints on adult daughters, it is true, 
are not, like those of their mothers, imposed 
by law, but simply those of education, custom 
and public opinion, engendering such a moral 
and physical persecution in case of disobedience 
as renders the vain permission by law a dead 
letter. Had a positive law sanctioned these 
restraints on adult daughters, we should be 
told that this Jaw was the preserver, for their 
own happiness, of the morals of daughters 
and similar disgusting and insulting hypocrisy, 
and that the abolition of such laws would open 
the floodgates to licentiousness and every 
species of vice. Yet without any laws on the 
subject, we do, in point of fact, find that the 
power of restraint of fathers is as efficient over 
adult daughters as over wives. Liable to the same 
privations and restraints, then, doomed to fulfil 
tke same subordinate offices in life, educated 
to the same unhealthy sensibility, incompre- 
hensiveness and general destitution of mind, 
mothers must look upon, must feel, the interests 
of their daughters as being much more nearly 
involved in their interest, than fathers can feel 
them. The mother, shut out from the most part, 
like any other upper servant, not only for the 
management, but from the knowledge of the 
family’s, that is to say, of the father’s, property, is 
sensible of no loss in providing liberally for the 
daughters, and feels none of those opposing 
interests which more comprehensive, if not 
more benevolent, views are apt to produce in 
the father. The mother, proverbially, is 
always wishing to procure enjoyments, stolen 
pleasures, for her children (and daughters are 
while they live at home treated as children) ; 
the pecuniary means to procure which, mostly 
innocent, domestic pleasures, are frequently 
absorbed in the external tumultuous dissipations 
of the adult males of the family. 


Is it not then plain that the palpable apparent 
interest of the daughters, is much more likely 
to be considered by the mothers, than by the 
fathers, to be involved in theirs? Is it not in 
point of truth and fact much more intimately 
involved? But, according to the principles of 
the ‘‘Article,’”’ every adult person, whose interest 
is not involved in that of some other person 
whose interest is represented, ought to have a 
direct voice in the representation. But the 
interest of the daughters being more involved 
in that of the mothers than of any other 
individual, the question, according to Mr. Mill’s 


reasoning, is, have these mothers a vote? have 


they political rights? The reply being neces- 
sarily in the negative, the consequence is that 


adult daughters are as fully entitled, in order 


to promote their own personal happiness as 
members of a community of human beings, to a 


vote in the representation and to other political 


rights, as adult sons can, for the same simple 
unanswerable reason, be. 


(To be continued.) 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
IDAHO. 


Ipano, by a majority vote of her citizens, con- 
ferred the full Suffrage upon the women of that 
State in 1896. Hon. William Balderston, 
addressing the House Judiciary Committee 
in Washington last winter, said :— 

‘On the results of equal Suffrage in Idaho 
there is yet only a little to be said, but that is 
distinctly in its favour. There has been no 
general election since the ballot was placed in 
the hands of the women, but in the town 
elections which have occurred, the new voters 
took an active and intelligent part. These 
elections, however, were featureless, and there 
is little to learn from them respecting the suc- 
cess of the new departure, excepting in the 
case of Boise, where an election was held in 
July that afforded an opportunity to test 
the benefits of equal Suffrage—a test that 
proved most satisfactory to the friends 
of the reform. The issue in the cam- 
paign was that of street improvement. The 
large property owners were generally opposed 
to the improvement programme, because of the 
expense involved in it to them, and they 
effected a very aggressive organisation to carry 
the election. As their candidate for mayor they 
selected one of the foremost citizens of the 
place, a man who has always commanded the 
unbounded confidence of the public. They 
hoped and expected that the prestige of his 
name would carry the ticket through, but they 
failed to comprehend the motives that would 
actuate the women in casting their votes. The 
anti-improvement candidate was one who, with 
other things equal, would have been the choice 
of the women, but they were distinctly in favour 
of beautifying the streets, and they voted the 
improvement ticket. They subordinated personal 
preferences to the principle involved in the 
contest, and justified the confidence of those 
who have always believed that, as voters, they 
would constitute a great reserve force that 
could always be depended upon to do the right 
thing in time of emergency. 

‘©A most interesting result of the new law 
was observed during the session of the Legisla- 
ture last winter. In Idaho there had been a 
law legalising gambling. Up to the time of 
the adoption of equal suffrage, it would have 
been impracticable to repeal it; but when a 
Bill was introduced last winter for that pur- 
pose, it went through with a large majority. 
The majority for it was universally credited to 
the fact of the addition of the woman element 
to the electorate. 

“T can only add that, with the limited ex- 
perience that Idaho has had with the new order 
of things, it is well pleased with the change. I 
have no doubt but the future will bear out this 
impression ; that equal suffrage will be justified 
by its fruits; that Idaho will be stronger, 
better, purer, and more progressive in the years 
to come because of the fact that the best half 
of its population has been given a voice in the 
selection of those who make and administer its 
laws.” 
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POOR JANE CAKEBREAD. 


THE HEROINE OF 300 CONVICTIONS. 


JANE CAKEBREAD, against whom there were 
something like 300 convictions for drunkenness, 
died last week in Claybury Lunatic Asylum, 
A few years Lady Henry Somerset wrote 
an “Interview” with this unfortunate old 
creature, which appeared in the Woman’s 
SienaL. Jane’s appearance, it seems, belied 
her evil record. “The shrewd face, with its 
clean, clear outline, bes 8 @ totally different 
class of person from that which might readily 
be imagined. There are no symptoms upon her 
of the habitual drunkard.” 


‘‘1T’s THE DROPS THAT DOES FOR ME.” 


Jane herself was very much of the same 
opinion, and had absolutely no fault to find 
with herself, whatever the magistrates may 
say¥— 

‘* T have quite as good a head-piece, memory, 
and ability as ean living,” she says. ‘ Few 
heads can beat Jane Cakebread’s. For ability, 
memory, and head-piece there’s few to touch 
Jane Cakebread. It’s the tuppenny drops of 
rum, that’s what does it, and, why, this last 
time I didn’t spend a shilling. It was tuppence 
= one ae and on a bit, and then 
uppence , and tuppence more. It’s not 
the quantity, it’s the drops that does for me. 
And then the boys worry me, and then there’s 
a row, and there’s an end of it; but there’s no 
woman has been more praised for her work 
and has held a better position than Jane,’’ she 
continues. 


JANE’s ‘‘ SOBILITY.”” 


By profession Jane Cakebread, before she 
took to the baleful meryeing drops,” was a 
house and parlour maid, and even in her 
degenerate days she recalled with pride and 
pleasure the ete of her youth :— 

‘* Dressed like a lady I used to be at 1 o’clock 
—muslin aprons with five tucks in them. 
And do you want to engage me?” she adds, 
looking at you shrewdly. ‘This is what you 
write and say: Say as you presents your com- 
pliments to Mrs. ——, and wants to know what 
sort of a servant Jane Cakebread is, and she 
will answer that ‘she presents her compliments 
to you, and has always found that she could 
trust Jane Cakebread for honesty, industry, and 
sobtlity.’”’ What the'latter virtue was intended 
to indicate, or whether it was a compound 
between sobriety and nobility, which lost some 
of its attributes in the mixture, it would be 
difficult to say. 

‘* Why, satin shoes,” she continues ; ‘‘I have 
put more satin shoes on ladies’ feet that go to 
the dances round Tottenham than would have 
filled ashop. I knows just what’s to be done 
when there’s company, and dozens of champagne 
bottles I have opened.” 


NO HELP WANTED. 

But it was for her family as well as for her- 
self that Jane Cakebread “‘ stands up.” As she 
said to her interviewer :— 

‘To a lady I don’t mind speaking as a lady, 
for my connections are as good as anyone’s in 
the country. Why, twelve families, all con- 
nected with me, holds good positions to-day. I 
don’t want no help. I want is to go back 
to my own surroundings. Why, law! I have 
only to go home to-morrow. I shall be met at 
the station with a horse and trap, and driven 
to a beautiful home, where one of my relations 

ves—and I know a lady’s home as well as 
ny. There will be a damask table-cloth and 
silver, and she will say to me, ‘ Why, Jane, I 
am glad that you have come,’ and her daughter 
will say, ‘If mother’s glad I am glad,’ and I tell 
gon it’s the truth. There will be a welcome 
or me.” 


‘6 THE BUTCHER, THE BAKER, THE CANDLESTICK- 
MAKER.” 

‘‘T am talking to you as one lady to another, 
you know,” she reiterates. ‘‘That makes me 
able to tell you these things. Why, when I 
was a girl nil I drove round with a trap and 
horse to hunt, the gentlemen in the red coats 
which was hunting touched their hats to me 
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And even now there’s Squire —— and Squire 
— who would say, ‘I am glad to sec you,’ if 
I went down there. Why, the wheelwrights, 
and butchers, and cabinet-makers, and farmers 
is all amongst my relations—a regular knot of 
them.” 

AT THE POLICE COURTS. 

For over fifteen years ‘‘ Miss’? Cakebread was 
a most familiar figure in Worship - street. 
Clerkenwell, and subsequently in North London 
Police-courts. She was always voluble, and 
seldom failed to be amusing. Most magistrates 
treated her kindly and leniently. She was heard 
to say on one occasion that it was quite a 
pleasure to appear before a metropolitan police 
magistrate. Indeed, it was suspected that the 
old woman thoroughly enjoyed her periodical 
visits to the police-courts. She delighted in 
the fact that she was always “reported,” and 
evinced a supreme contempt for the policeman 
who did not know her. 

ATTEMPTS AT REFORM. 

Nearly all the magistrates made some attempt 
to effect a reformation, but not one proved 
successful. Mr. Thomas Holmes, of the Church 
of England Missionary Society, whose efforts 
on behalf of drunken women have in many 
instances been crowned with success, took the 
case in hand on several different occasions. At 
last he took the woman into his own house. 
Here she was very happy for about a month, 
but at length the longing to get out overcame 
her, and Miss Cakebread soon found her way 
to the police-court. Mr. Holmes came to the 
conclusion, from close personal observation, 
that Jane Cakebread was mad; but the medical 
officers at Holloway declined on several occa- 
sions to endorse this opinion. In 1895 Lady 
Henry Somerset took Jane Cakebread to the 
home at Duxhurst, Reigate—miles away from 
the temptations of the public-house, but Jane 
objected to be ‘‘ buried alive,” as she contemp- 
tuously described her life at Lady Henry 
Somerset’s retreat. The old weman went back 
to her old mode of life, sleeping in gardens on 
Stamford Hill and begging. She was soon in 
the hands of the police again. 

THE STATE OF HER MIND. 

On January 21et, 1896, Mr. Paul Taylor re- 
manded her to Holloway for the state of her 
mind to be inquired into, and this time the 
doctor certified that she was insane. She 
was furious on hearing that she had to go 
to the workhouse—an institution which she 
dreaded ten times more than she did prison. 
But there she was taken on the police ambu- 
lance. At the Workhouse infirmary she 
vigorously attacked Dr. Gordon, whose duty it 
was to examine her, and rather seriously in- 
jured him. After this Jane Cakebread was 
regarded as a dangerous character, and the 
visiting justices tad no difficulty in certifying 
that she was insane. She was removed to Clay- 
bury Asylum, and for the past six months she 
has been dying. The end came at nine o'clock 
on Saturday week. 

THE CAUSE OF THE NEW ACT. 

It is an open secret that the case of Jane 
Cakebieal was the origin of the Habitual 
Drunkeads Act, passed during the last Session. 
This Act will in 99 cases out of every 100 affect 
women of the Jane Cakebread class, of whom 
there are several hundreds in London alone. 
They are not heard of as Jane Cakebread was, 
because they lack the redeeming virtue—if such 
it can be called—of humour which made Jane 
Cakebread a character. 


A CENTENARIAN. —In the person of the 
Dowager Lady Carew the peerage boasts a 
centenarian of its own. She has just entered 
her hundred and first year, was married the 
year after Waterloo, and, as Miss Cliffe, was 
present at that historic assemblage of ‘ fair 
women and brave men” who danced into the 
dawn of the great day of Napoleon's overthrow. 
Her father was a major in Wellington’s army. 
By the side of this venerable figure Lady Mary 
Saurin pales to maidenish insignificance. She 
isa mere young thing of ninety odd, and still 
does the Riviera and other Continental seasons 


and said, ‘Good morning, Miss Cakebread.’ ! with the rest of the girls. 
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WHO KEEPS AN ARMY? 
WOMEN IN VIENNA. 


Mituions of money are being spent on the 
palace which is being built in Vienna for the 
Imperial family — the unhappy Hapsburgs. 
Every modern art will contribute to its beauty ; 
every luxury that unlimited wealth can buy will 
here surround the lonely man who mourns his 
murdered wife, the children of his gloomy, 
splendid home. 

Austrian women are mixing the mortar for 
the palace, are carrying it in heavy tubs 
balanced upon their heads, straining and 
tugging up endless inclines, with starting eyes 
and panting breaths—mere human beasts of 
burden, from whose whipcord muscles and 
leathery faces nearly every trace of womanly 
beauty, of feminine softness, has vanished. 

Austrian men — well, Austrian men are 
watching the work. 

Sitting in sight of the new palace is a com- 
pany of men—soldiers. They are able-bodied 
young fellows, the pick of the army, which is the 
pick of the country. 

They sit on a long bench. They watch tie 
women carry mortar. It is very tiresome. 

From time to time the officer of the guard 
shouts a loud command, when, with clanking 
arms, the men rise to salute some brass-bound 
officer, who haughtily acknowledges the honour. 

This is men’s work—in Vienna. 

There are 60,000 men doing such work as 
this in the capital, while the women carry hods. 
In the dual Empire there are 2,000,000, count- 
ing the reserves of all sorts, some of whom do 
work at the arts of peace between whiles. 

Now there is an unusual commotion among 
the soldiers at the palace. A drummer beats a 
queer, ancient-sounding drum measure. Civilians 
take off their hats. A carriage whirls past, in 
which a gray-haired man, erect and soldierly, 
salutes the civilians, the soldiers, and gazes 
proudly at the lofty palace he is rearing to the 
pride of a stricken house and the glory of a 
doomed nation. He doesn’t salute the women 
who toil with straining muscles at his mortar 
tubs. He does not see them. He is Franz 
Josef, the Emperor. 

No one in Vienna sees anything incongruous 
in all this, or realises that these women are build- 
ing ® monument to medirvalism. 

They receive oneand eightpence a day for their 
work. They are fortunate. There have been 
people who have builded monuments for no pay 
but the lash. 

The women mortar-mixers, ‘“‘by special 
appointment,” work in the dark hours before 
dawn, for there must be a good supply of 
mortar for the Emperor’s palace, and women 
are plentiful and masons impatient. 

About eight o’clock they pause for breakfast, 
reading meanwhile the newspaper in which 
their black bread and horsemeat sausage were 
wrapped. 

Breakfast is soon past, and the climbing up 
steep inclines with tubs of mortar on their 
heads begins again and continues until noon. 
Two hours are allowed for dinner. With the 
strength recruited by more black bread and 
horsemeat sausage and a nap, the day’s work is 
carried on till dark. 

Then the navvy becomes a housewife and 
cooks the only warm meal of the day. 

They begin as young girls, assisting the men, 


‘and Heaven only knows how much they earn. 


They do the fetching and carrying, bringing 
beer and tools, clearing up after the men’s 
work is over. In time they take their places 
as able-bodied labourers on buildings and public 
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works, in digging drains, and laying pipes and 
pavements. 

These women pass days of unremitting toil. 
Their arms are bare, their heads covered by 
folded kerchiefs tied under the chin. A little 
pad of cloth on the top of the head keeps the 
tub of mortar from brushing the scalp. The 
woman labourer wears a rough coat, free and 
loose; a skirt, not much below the knee; no 
stockings, and low-heeled half shoes, of the 
sabot order. This dress is common to all the 
labouring women, whether busy on the palace 
of the Emperor, digging in the streets, burdened 
with an enormous square basket of washing, or 
harnessed to a wagon together with the dog, 
hauling great loads along the streets. 

And then there are the idle, lounging, arro- 
gant officers, who strut and swagger through 
the streets, or sit lounging in the cafes, ogling 
the ladies as they pass, killing time, since there 
is no other slaughter to be done, with soldiers 
to wait upon them, so that their idle hours may 
not be burdened by any work heavier than 
turning the files of the comic papers. 

Is it not a contrast? 


A ‘*FRIENDS’’? WEDDING. 


In connection with a recent suggestion that 
brides who wish to avoid the insistence of the 
Church Service on the subordination of the wife 
to the husband's will might be married after 
the manner of the ‘‘ Friends,” we think the 
following account of such a wedding that took 
place last week will be interesting, as proving 
that prettiness and elegance are not shut out. 
Those who wish the traditional surroundings to 
be maintained may have their ‘‘ white satin and 
favours "in a ‘‘ Friends’ Meeting House ’’ :— 


MISS CLAUDIA PEASE AND MR. ALFRED 
WILSON. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Miss Agnes Claudia 
Fox Pease, the youngest daughter of Sir Joseph 
Pease, Bart, M.P., was married to Mr. Alfred 
Wilson, youngest son of Mr. John Edward 
Wilson, of Wyddrington, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, at the Friends’ Meeting House, Guis- 
borough, The event was looked forward to 
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with great interest in Guisborough and 
Darlington, where the bride is well-known, 
having associated herself, like her sisters, with 
many beneficent and charitable movements, 
and made herself very popular. A large and 
distinguished company was invited to the 
wedding. A number of the guests travelled by 
special train from Darlington to Guisborough, 
and thence by conveyances to the Friends’ 
place of worship at the foot of Westgate, the 
main street of the town; whilst others drove in 
their own carriages to the home of the bride at 
Hutton Hall, the grounds of which were deco- 
rated with triumphal arches and lines of 
venetian masts carrying trophies of flags and 
streamers. The little wayside railway station, 
which lies on the boundary of the park, was 
bedecked with bunting, flags, and bannerets, 
and though there were evidences of the setting 
in ot early winter, the neighbouring heights of 
Rosebery Topping and High Cliff and other 
hills, which enclose the vale which runs from 
Hutton to the sea, being covered with snow, 
the scene at Hutton Hall and its immediate 
neighbourhood was of the most cheerful and 
festive description. The triumphal arches were 
composed of spruce leaves and Scotch firs, and 
bore suitable mottoes, and were surmounted 
with flags of various nations, the Union Jack 
and Star-spangled Banner being conspicuous 
over the arch nearest the Hall. The mottoes 
on this structure were, on the one side, ‘‘God 
bless them with health,” and on the other, 
‘‘ Peace and hope,” and the triumphal arch 
at the lodge bore the neatly-designed motto, 
‘‘ Health and happiness to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson.” The bridal party left Hutton Hall 
shortly after half-past one o’clock, and after a 
pleasant drive of about a mile in bright sun- 
shine they arrived at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, the approach to which from the street 
carriage road was by a covered way, boarded 
and lined with crimson, yellow, and white 
cloth, and ornamented with varied coloured 
bannerets. A large crowd of townsfolk 
assembled and eagerly watched the alighting 
of the wedding party and guests. The bride 
was accompanied by her father, Sir Joseph 
Pease, who conducted her into the Meeting 
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House. The nuptial ceremony was of the 
usual quiet and formal character which marks 
a Friends’ wedding. Mrs. Mounsey offered a 
prayer, and Dr. Hodgkin, of Newcastle, and 
Mr. J. B. Hodgkin, of Darlington, made a 
few observations appropriate to the occasion. 
Mr. Edward Hodgkin, of Newcastle, acted as 
best men. The bridesmaids were Miss Sylvia 
Calmady-Hamlyn, Miss Lavender Pease, Miss 
Miriam Pease, Miss Mary Pease, Miss Blanche 
Buxton (nieces of the bride), and Miss Helen 
Wilson (niece of the bridegroom). Master 
Harry Pease and Master Edwy Buxton acted 
as page boys. They were dressed in white 
satin suits and Tudor caps, and they performed 
their duties with a grace that was much 
admired. The bride looked exceedingly well 
in her drees of white satin with a bodice of 
tucked chiffon and baby ribbon trimmed with 
orange blossom, and she also wore a lace veil 
and diamond pendant, the gift of her father. 
The bridesmaids were gowned in white satin 
with chiffon fichus and blue sashes. They also 
wore black velvet hats trimmed with ostrich 
feathers, and carried bouquets of lilies of the 
valley tied with blue ribbon. A reception was 
afterwards given at Hutton Hall, and was 
largely attended. The dresses of many of the 
ladies were handsome. At 4.30 Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson left Hutton Hall for Brynterion, Dol- 
gelly, where they will spend the honeymoon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beale having lent their residence 
at thet charming place to the newly-wedded 
pair. The bride’s going away dress was of 
plum-coloured cloth trimmed with chinchilla 


and lace. She also wore a minx cape and muff 
and a black velvet hat. The presents were 
numerous. 


THE QUEEN AND MISS WESTON. 

Tue Queen received at Windsor Castle, on 
December 2nd, Miss Agnes E.. Weston, who for 
the last quarter of a century has done much 
good work among the seamen of the Royal 
Navy, by the establishment of sailors’ rests at 
Portsmouth and Devonport and the promotion - 
of temperance in the Fleet. After the inter- 
view with her Majesty, Miss Weston went to the 
Deanery in the Lower Ward, and gave an 
address at a meeting held under the presidency 
of the Dean of Windsor. 


Copy this 
Signature in your 


Housekeeper’s Diary. 


It may not matter with low- 
priced articles consumed 
in large quantities, but 
when buying an article 
like Extract of Meat. it 
pays to take trouble and 
obtain the right kind. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


(THE ORIGINAL ) 


Manufactured under the strictest scientific supervision, from the best parts of the best beef. 


GOES FARTHEST IN KITCHEN AND SICK ROOM. 


Scientific Beard : Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., DCL, Dr. MAX von PETTENKOFER, Dr. CARL von YOIT. 
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— 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


There was an unprecedented crowd of 
Fellows and Associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in the 
Library, at 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, on December 6th, attracted by the 
proposed election of a lady, in the person 
of Miss Ethel Mary Charles, of York- 
street-chambers, W., to the position of 
an Associate of the Institute. Strong 
opposition was expected from the older 
and more conservative members, and 
accordingly the younger section mustered 
in strong force. However, the division 
showed 51 in favour and only 16 against 
the election. She was accordingly elected 
amid loud cheers. Miss Charles became 
a probationer in 1893, a student in 1895, 
and qualified this year. The examination 
is stated to be a very difficult one, and to 
include all possible problems of mechanics, 
building details and calculations. 


* * J 


There is nothing beyond a woman’s 
capacity in the business of an architect, as 


where this is quite a recognised occupation 
for women. Three important large build- 
ings at the Chicago Exhibition in 1893 
were designed by women architects. Nor 
ought the older men to be antagonistic to 
the entry of women into the profession, 
for they are (many of them) the fathers of 
daughters, and might be glad to see their 
own occupation opened to afford a career 
for their girls. But other professions 
equally suitable for women are kept arbi- 
trarily closed, so we must congratulate the 
architects on thus proving their liberality, 
and on that readiness to meet the com- 
petition of the inferior sex which some of 
the upholders of man’s superiority are so 
strangely unwilling: to encounter. Will 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants not 
follow this gocd example, and open their 
doors to the oft-repeated application of 
Miss Harris-Smith ? 
+‘ *« *£ 


Jane Cakebread was an evil, spiteful, old 
woman, on whcm kindness was thrown 
away. At Duxhurst, she was perfectly 
intractable, once rising in the middle of 
Divine service to inform all present that 
she was Miss Cakebread, and another 
time attacking a fellow inmate with the 
fire-shovel in a murderous manner. She 
was soon given up there artd expelled. To 
Dr. Sarah Jane Brown, then the physician 
at Duxhurst, belongs the credit of dis- 
covering thatthe wretched old dipsomaniac 
had drunk herself insane, and ought to be 
put in a lunatic asylum. What really, 
however, ‘‘put her away” was her spiteful 
attack on the workhouse doctor. She 
broke one of the poor old gentleman’s ribs 
with a vicious kick. 

* * + 

It truly was simply a scandal that she 
should have bean left at Jurge so long, the 
law nct providing any restraint on her 
propensity for drink till it had affected her 
brain. If, however, the new Inebriate 
Act is really, as is said, the fruit of Jane 
Cakebread’s notorious caiecer, she will not 
have lived wholly for mischief; for now 
those of her sort will be shut up long 
enough to give them a chance of regaining 
their balance, and the public scandal of 
such frequent and periodical a} pearances 
as hers used to be before the magistrates 
will cease. 

* 


Policemen out of very pity take a drunken 
woman in charge more readily than they do 
a man, and the male Cakebreads appear 
to te less numerous than the female ones 
partly for that reason. We must not call 
Jane Cakebread a type. Women sadly 
need training in self-respect, or perhaps, it 
would be more correct to say in sex respect, 
for it is to be supposed that every woman 
who encourages abuse of her sex must 
separate herself individually, in her own 
mind, from the sweeping censure. The 
habit which, unfortunately, too many 
schoolmistresses and nurses, as well as 
mothers, ‘have of belittling their own sex 
in the eyes of even tiny boys, by reproach- 
ing them when they are cowardly, or mean 
in any way, with behaving “like a girl 
instead of like a man,” finds its natural 
continuation in the purchase and reading 
by women of newspapers and magazines 
which hold their sex up to constant 
contempt and ridicule, and to themselves 
sharing in an excessive censure and 
exaggeration of any faults committed by 


has been abundantly proved in America, ! women, by which exaggeration that most 


mischievous idea, a double standard of 
morality, is bolstered up and emphasized. 
* * * 


When we consider how deep and vast 
is the misery and sin caused by the 
prereliine notion that men are entitled to 
old a lower standard of conduct for them- 
selves than they can justly exact from 
women—how the Llackest and most cruel 
facts of the life of women to-day hang 
dependent on that vile theory—we must 
surely shrink from any share in promul- 
gating and supporting it; yet we do 
support it whenever we profess that 
any fault is worse in a woman than 
in ® man, or when we exaggerate any 
tendency to wrong-doing or folly on the 
part of women and leave unmentioned the 
similar or greater faults of men. This is 
why the “ bird protection movement”’ has 
no sympathy from me; it sends broadcast 
protests against women’s comparatively 
small slaught<r of bird; for ornament, and 
yet says no word as to the “ sport” of 
men, nor as to the pleasures of the table 
secured by snaring larks, trapping quails, 
and holding battues of preserved game. 
Nor is this point to be overlooked bv 
temperance women, who should not fail 
to bear in mind that men are far more 
drunken than women, and that drunke::- 
ness is quite ae great a source of misery 
and as degrading in the one sex as in the 
other. It is no mere vanity to remembcr 
and emphasise this truth, it is making a 
protest against the evil ‘‘two standards of 


morals.’’ 
* * * 


Perhaps some temperance speakers are 
really unaware of the truth on this point. 
We must suppose that many do not know 
that it is the fact that women are far less 
drunken than men, so commonly is it 
asserted on temperance platforms that 
drunkenness amongst women is the most 
serious social fact of the day. But no 
matter what test be taken, whether the 
deaths from delirium tremens, or any 
other form of alcoholic disease, or the 
arrests and convictions for drunkenness, 
or the counting of the numbers of persons 
who enter the public-house, in every case 
the drinking amongst men is proved to 
be very, very far in excess of that amongst 
women ; nor is there any evidence of import- 
ance that the women of to-day are worse 
than theic mothers in this respect; and 
yet the wildest statements, from which the 
ordinary newspaper reader would infer 
the exact contrary to the truth, are con- 
stantly being made, and reported. That 
there should be so many drunken women 
as there are is, of course, deeply deplorable ; 
but that women, who have so much more 
weakness, and so much more bodily pain, 
than men have to fight against, should still 
be the least given to the feeble habit of 
having recourse to the temporary allevia- 
tion of intoxication, is very greatly to their 
credit. The strength of mind and the 
superior morality of women is more proved 
by this than perhaps by any other fact— 
their greater resistance than that made by 
men to the insidious temptations of alcohol, 
though women live under circumstances of 
greater temptation toit than men. Yet it 
was a women’s temperance association 
meeting at which applause greeted the fol- 
lowing exaggerated and disrespectful state- 
ment, made by the Rev. C. F. Aked, of 
Pembroke Baptist Chapel, Liverpool :— 

The position was growing more and more 
intolerable, because the most painful, the very 
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blackest phenomenon, the blackest portent on 
the horizon of our civilisation was this—women 
were drinking to-day as women never had 
drunk before, as the frivolous women of Paris 
had never drunk, as the Pagan women of 
ancient Greece and Rome had never drunk, as 
the degraded women in the dawn of Russian 
life, besotted as they were, had never drunk. 
‘To-day it was the husband who claimed our 
pity. (Applause.) The speaker went on to 
give some terrible pictures of husbands whose 
lives had been darkened with shipwrecked hopes 
and blasted projects, whose wives drank. He 
spoke most earnestly and directly of the 
drunkenness amongst respectable women, 
amongst the decent well-to-do wives and 
mothers, the decent well-to-do daughters of 
our cultivated homes, and he said it was the 
increase of such drunkenness that was the 
saddest and most terrible of all the threatenings 
held to-day over the heads of organised society. 
He said that it was the minister's wife, the 
deacon’s wife, the superintendent's wife, and 
the women whom we supposed to be respectable, 
God-fearing women he spoke of. 


¥ * * 


Efforts are put forth by benevolent 
ladies from time to time to promote the 
learning of lace-making by our cottagers, 
and the using of English-made laces on 
dresses. A great effort has been made by 
several ladies of title, for instance, to 
maintain the Buckinghamshire pillow lace 
industry. This Jace, though rather coarse 
and very stiff, and, therefore, only fit for 
trimming underclothing, is very strong, 
and has all those points of originality and 
irregularity, which will always make the 
hand-worked lace more interesting and 
more desirable than the regular and 
menotonous product of the loom. But, 
wh le machine-made torchon competes 
against the Buckinghamshire workers 
there is little chance of many women 
being found willing to acquire the necessary 
skill, by protracted patience and effort, to 
be first-class hand-workers. 
Iinglish-made lace, and the one which 
most nearly 
and other fine foreign 
Honiton. This also 


laces, 
has 


down by the competition of machine laces, 


became insufficient to induce the com- 
paatively well-off English women workers 


to learn the highly-skilled art of making it. 


An effort is just now being put forth to 
induce the girls of that neighbourhood to 
learn, before all the older lace-makers die 


out, and the art is lost to the locality. 


The Queen has always patronised this native 
lace, ‘having had both her wedding dress 


trimmed with it and her wedding veil 
formed of it, and having worn it on a great 
many important occasions when her cos- 


tume was sure to be described; and the 


Princesses, especially the Duchess of 
A!bany and Princess Henry of Battenburg, 
are now patronising the effort to revive the 
Devonshire industry ; but it may be doubt- 
ful whether it is either possible or desirable 
to do so. 


ste 
at 


Lace will only be made where human 
labour is very cheap. I was told in 
Brussels that the more ordinary kinds of 
lace will not bring their workers more than 
half a franc a day, however closely the 
work is followed. One feels almost 
ashamed to wear lace when one hears 
that the lives of other women are used up 


The best 


competes with Brussels 
is the 
become 
almost extinct, because the price, forced 
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in its production on such terms; but then 
one reflects that after all this is not so 
very different from the earnings possible 
to women in the Continental countries at 
far more laborious and distressing occupa- 
tions ; and that to refuse to buy and use lace 
wculd be simply to force delicate and 
slender women to go to earn about the 
same wage by work more repugnant to 
them. Will those readers who have not 
travelled abroad read the article from a 
reliable pen on the work of women in 
Vienna on another page of this issue? 
This is one of the ways in which a nation 
that supports a large army has to pay its 
war tax. The men who are, for all practical 
urposes of production, idling away their 
ives as soldiers, have to be supported by 
the labour of the civilian portion of the 
community, and hence the women are 
called into the labour market, and 
required to accept the smallest possible 
living wage for the most unsuitable, violent, 
and heavy labour. 

The fact that the Continental women of 
the working classes do hard labour, which 
in England or America would be relegated 
partly to machinery and partly to the 
strongest and coarsest kind of men, must 
have struck every traveller, but the reason 
for the difference may not have been 
thought about. We are greatly saved from 
this consequence of war because, in the 


first place, our army is a comparatively 


small one, and in the second place we are, 


for various reasons, a rich nation; but, 
even in this country, there is a drain upon 
the energies, and a decrease in the comforts 


of women, forming a portion of the war 
tax that we women ‘‘ who do not fight,” 


have to pay, which is, as a rule, too little 
appreciated. Though women do not actually 


go into the field, except as nurses, they have 
to pay to keep the otherwise non-produc- 


tive males who are maintained for fighting 


purposes. We pay for the wars that 
exclusively male misgovernment or ambi- 
tion brings on, either, as the French 
proverb says, ‘‘in our purse or person,” 


and have, therefore, a just claim to a voice 


in the political affairs that lead to or avert 


wars, and in the arrangements that are 
made for increasing our burdens as the 


alleged necessary price of our safety from 
conquest. 


taxation, and in doing the work that the 


men must leave undone while they are 
wasting life’s hours and better possibilities 
in drilling and learning the art of whole- 


sale killing their fellows. 
* * * 

The Belgian lace makers continue to 
exist because they work on those extremely 
low terms, which enable them to some 
extent to keep pace with machinery. In 
England where there are so many other 
and more profitable and more desirable 
employments open, the lace-making in- 
dustry has become almost extinct. Ireland, 
again, is one of the countries where labour 
is cheap, for reasons of -political economy 
which need not here be entered upon. 
There, accordingly, the women work for a 
very low wage indeed, almost as low as 
the Continental one, and the embroideries 
which decorate our linen, from the fine 
edges of the handkerchiefs up to the hem- 
stitched and decorated sheets, are mainly 
executed at very low rates of pay in the 
Irish cottages. An attempt to revive the 


Women are, alas! not allowed 
to be truly non-combatants; they are 
made to pay for war, both in direct 
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lace industry in Ireland has been extremel 
successful, and the product of the Iris 
convents, and the lace-making schools 
which the nuns carry on, is now as beau- 
tiful as that of any foreign place. 


* * * 


The Princess of Wales has some very 
beautiful Irish point and other lace, a large 
part of which she has generously purchased 
at different sales of Irish industries to 
assist the workers. Two very fine flounces 
were given her as a wedding present by 
the ladies of Ireland, this having been one 
of the incidents which assisted in reviving 
the industry there. Some of the Irish 
product is true lace, that is to say, every 
thread in it is formed by the needle. The 
modern Appliqué, which has a machine 
made foundation, is of course neither so 
costly nor so beautiful, although it is 
brought to be very handsome by the use of 
a great many different stitches, and bars and 
fancy knots and other decorations joining 
the flowers together, and sometimes almost 
covering the surface. All this is highly 
skilled work, only to be done after long 
practice, and it is melancholy that i 
should bring such a small return to the 
workers. But they are not served by our 
refusing to purchase lace for that reason ; 
i the contrary. It is in other con- 

itions that the mischief lies, and in 
changing them that the remedy must be 
found. One of those ccnditions is un- 
doubtedly the maintaining of a large stand- 
ing army. 


THe Women’s Locat GoveRNMENT SOcIETY 
have decided to send to every member of Par- 
liament, about the beginning of the Session, o 
careful statement of the case of Miss Magill 
(the woman rate-collector appointed by the 
Clogher Guardians), and asks donations for the 
expense of this action. At a meeting of ratepayers 
of the Clogher Union the following resolution 
has been unanimously adopted :—‘' That we pro- 
test against the action of the Local Govern. 
ment Board in dismissing the Guardians of 
Clogher Union, and inflicting upon the rate- 
payers the burden of the salaries of vice- 
guardians in order to insist on the supersession 
of a rate-collector of proved capacity, acceptable 
to the ratepayers, and against whom no objec- 
tion, legal or personal, can be raised.” 

*  * * 


LADIES AND THE Buackpoot Hospitat Boarp. 
—The Blackpool News says:—‘‘Is the question 
of the appointment of a lady to the Board of 
Management of the Blackpool Hospital going 
to be raised again? In her excellent paper on 
‘The Citizenship of Women,’ on Tuesday, 
Mrs. Ashworth, one of the lady Guardians of 
Blackpool, referred to the fact that while fifty 
years ago the certified nurse was unknown, 
now there were 60,000. She went on to say 
that there was a ‘hospital managed entirely 
by women, and on temperance principles too, 
with as good results as any and better than 
some; and yet hospital boards are very loth to 
allow a woman to act uponthem. The Edin. 
burgh Hospital, as a venture, tried one; it has 
since added another. It is a long established 
hospital, and, of course, vested interests, as 
we know, are rather dangerous things to meddle 
with. But you would think that new hospital 
boards, especially like the Blackpool one, where 
so much money comes from women, some of its 
largest donors would have been offered a seat to 
act on it in return.’ We agree with Mr. 
Ashworth that it is but just that the Board of 
Management of the Blackpool Hospital 
should have a lady member. We trust, 
when the next annual meeting of the 
hospital takes place in February, that the 
names of one or more ladies are submitted for 
election. We shall be glad to see Mrs. Ash- 
worth herself a candidate.” 
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Our Short Story. 


A COTTON STRING. 
By Mrs. O. W. Scorrt. 


Rosgs and girls! The roses—red, pink and 
white—were outside the arbour resting their 
faces against the lattice in a listening attitude, 
or swaying to and fro upon vibrant stems, filling 
the soft June air with sweetest perfume. 

The girls were inside, seated upon the com- 
fortable settees which ran around three sides 
of the arbour. There were seven of them— 
bright and sweet in their light gowns, each 
wearing a cluster of half-open roses upon her 
breast. 

Tt was a lovely spot in quiet old Hilltop, a 
small town “off the railroad ” and without 
location on the map of the world. But it had 
a large circle of pleasant families, wealth enough 
to support its church work’ without whining, 
some remarkably intelligent women who found 
time to think and read and consider all good 
causes, and a bevy of young women who really 
governed Hilltop. And this bright summer 
afternoon a few of them were holding their 
missionary meeting. 

Katherine Grant, a tall, dignified girl with 
eye-glasses, was president and also hostess. 
It was half-past three, and she rapped upon the 
round table in the centre of the arbour. 

‘60, Katherine!” cried Sarah Norris, ‘‘ do 
you really expect us to concentrate our minds 
upon missions this afternoon? Now if we were 
in the schoolroom facing the map of Asia, and a 
cold sleet was driving against the windows, I 
could give my whole soul to the subject; but 
now ——” 

‘** When every prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile,’ ” hummed softly Margie Holmes. 

‘It isn’t time to sing yet,” retorted Sarah; 
‘* T was only going to say that I felt too happy 
to think about other people’s miseries.” 

“So do I,” said Lucy D-yer in her soft, 
drawling tone; ‘I’ve been watching those 
ridiculous robins hopping down the path. Did 
you ever see any creature make such a sudden 
and total pause as a robin will? You'd think 
he had had an instantaneous ‘ arrest of thought.’ 
One moment he hops along as if he were after 
the doctor, and the next instant——_”’ 

Katherine was laughing with the rest of the 
girls, but shook her head. “Girls, we must 
abide by our constitution and our convictions,” 
she said. 

After the opening exercises and reports, 
always faithfully given, a paper was read by 
one of the members on a selected topic, and 
followed by a free discussion. It was Katherine’s 
turn to-day, and her subject in connection with 
India missions was ‘‘ Caste.”” Her aunt Anna, 
now & minister's wife, had once been a mis- 
sionary in India. Hence at the parsonage 
Katherine had found not only books and papers, 
but helps from actual experience. 

She had given much time and thought to the 
subject, and her six listeners felt that her paper 
was ‘‘ simply perfect.” 

The system of Caste as an ancient form of 
religious belief—its oppressive influence upon 
the Hindus, and its power to thwart Christianity, 
were clearly explained. The Brahman stood 
as a type of thesystem. In her own picturesque 
style Katherine sketched this head of all 
castes, this aristocrat of the earth ‘by the 
grace of God.” Poor, idle, even immoral he 
might be, but he was never anything but holy. 
He must not touch nor speak with a person of 
lower caste. He must not eat focd cooked by 
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him, nor must the shadow of the vile man fall 


upon him. His bathing, eating, meditations 


and devotions are all governed by fixed laws; 
and, in fact, he, the sacred Brahman, claims 
worship from low-caste men. 


‘*And what,” read Katherine with intense 


voice, ‘ what is the sign of this supremacy ? 


Why, a cotton string of three strands which 
passes over the left shoulder and across his 
breast! At eight years the Brahman boy re- 
ceives this, and is ever after reckoned among 
the ‘ twice born.’” 

As Katherine paused the girls were strongly 
impressed by her fine scorn of the ancient fraud 
“sitting beside the sacred Ganges,” and were 
ready to ask questions, and advance opinions 
of their own. They did not refer to the heathen 
as if they were either mummies or idiots—we 


must congratulate them on such an advance— 


but they could not forget the marked superiority 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, nor fail to express 


their disapproval and disgust for all that per- 


tained to the cotton string. It was a pity the 
poor old Brahman could not have heard that 
discussion of what ought to be ! 

While they still talked, Lisa, the little maid, 
came out with tea, cake and lemonade on dainty 
trays, smiling broadly as joyous exclamations 
arose over the suggestive tinkling of ice in the 
big pitcher. 

As they gathered about the tadle Katherine 
said: ‘*Now we must talk business while we 
eat. This is our last meeting until September. 
Some time that month we must hold an ‘at 
home.’ Aunt Anna expects a missionary 
visitor, which will give us a splendid opportunity 
to reach the people. I would like to have the 
schoolroom beautiful with autumn leaves, 
flowers and all the lovely things we can think 
of—really artistic, you know, with a reception 
committee in their loveliest dresses. How 
are you impressed, girls?” 

‘*T move that we have this truly superior and 
artistic gathering,” said Alice Bradford, the 
‘‘ practical member.” 

Jessie Adams seconded the motion, and a 
little later they nominated as a committee, 
‘‘Our President, Sarah Norris, Jessie Adams, 
Clara Sprague,” — Katherine looked around 
the table doubtfully. ‘Do you really think it 
wise to make Clara one of the committee ?” 
she asked. 

Alice Bradford had nominated her, and her 
face flushed as she replied, ‘Clara hasn’t been 
away from Hilltop, I know, and she isn’t very 
stylish, but with half a chance she would 
surpass us all.” 

‘“‘Oh, I know it!’’ Katherine hastened to 
say; ‘‘ Clara is pure gold, but——” 

‘“She would be awkward enough in that 
place, though,” said Jessie. 

‘* But how she would enjoy it!” exclaimed 
Alice. : 

‘* Yes, but——” sighed Katherine. 

‘‘Hm! Katherine wears the cotton string, 
girls; I thought she would reveal it.” 

‘‘The idea! Sarah Norris, eat those words 
with your cake,” commanded Katherine. 

‘Bus whatis ‘our-set-ism’ and ‘ position-ism,’ 
and——” 

‘*‘Culture-ism’ and ‘ best-clothes-ism,’” inter- 
polated Margie. 

‘*Yes,”’ continued Sarah, ‘‘ what is it all but 
Brahmanism, in a sense? That old half-nude 
man with his brass baby-dishes and his 
sacred messes really believes he is above other 
castes.” 

Beth Carlton, who had not given an opinion 
before, leaned forward with an earnest expres- 
‘**T couldn’t help thinking so,” she said ; 


think it out, girls. 
to know it. 


‘‘ what we have had—Christian birth, education, 
and social advantages—aren’t really a part of 
us. That is, we might have been very common 
people indeed without them. So, if we place 


too great stress upon them, aren’t they cotton 


strings ‘in a sense,’ as Sarah says? Don’t 
feel offended, Katherine, your paper was 
splendid, but in my inner heart I thought how 


careful I must be not to claim superiority on 


account of any of these things.” 

The “Silent Sister,” as Beth was lovingly 
called, was small, but wise. The little silence 
which followed was broken by Lucy’s comfort- 
able tones: ‘“‘I move we study the fitness of 


things and let Katherine choose her own com. 


mittee.” 

But Katherine shook her head. ‘I must 
If I’m a Brahman I ought 
I have had an ‘ arrest of thought,’ 
and when I tell you about it I will call an extra 
meeting.” 

They saw that she was deeply moved, but she 
instantly laid the subject aside, and as they 
walked and talked in the beautiful garden the 
other girls forgot for the time all but the 
delightful features of the afternoon. 

Left alone, Katherine faced the thought which 
was but the key to an unexplored region. 

First, why had she objected to Clara ? . 
Because Clara dressed so plainly. She loved 
dainty attire, and Clara was rather careless on 
that point. But Clara was obliged to work 
very hard, caring for an invalid father and little 
brothers and sisters. True, there was nobility 
of soul and life, while dress was a string,— 
Katherine smiled sadly as she discovered her 
weakness. Clara should be one of the com- 
mittee, that was settled. And there were other 
discoveries. Wonderful new ideas respecting 
problems which had puzzled her came now like 
inspirations. 

And what are our best ideas but hints 
from the great infinite mind, which we learn 
to recognise, and use, and call our own ? 

Only a fewfdays after the arbour-meeting, 
Katherine called a “special” in her own 
room. Her face was very bright, and she 
met the girls with a warm cordiality. 

‘“‘ Where is boasting, then? It is excluded,” 
she said, opening the subject. ‘I was 
Brahman, I really was; for my objection to 
our dear Clara was only cotton threads, 
more or less, in Swiss mull and such things. 
I never saw before the wide, wide difference 
between gratitude for what you have received 
and pride in the same. Now then, my beloved 
hearers, listen to the ‘application’ which I 
should have made in my paper on caste.” And 
Katherine read: ‘‘ Perhaps God wants us to 
learn some lessons from the heathen. Perhaps 
in all the wide world He sees no sadder sight 
than a Christian who is satisfied with his 
cotton strings of religious acquirements and 
good works, or his mental achievements, or his 


possession of this world’s good things.” 


‘‘ Satisfied and selfish, I would say,” added 
Beth, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ Yes, I think so.” 

‘“‘ Now, girls,” said Katherine, briskly, ‘‘ fear- 
ing we might lose sight of this lesson, I have 
prepared these mite-boxes,” and she drew them 
from the desk. ‘I have tied a cotton string 
around each, yes, a string, not a bit of baby 
ribbon. Every time we find ourselves prinking 
over our good clothes, good looks, or good any- 
thing else which makes us feel above other 
people, even the heathen, in goes a penance 
coin, with a little prayer for the old Brahman 
and—ourselves ; will you?” 

Very graciously they received the suggestive: 
boxes and bore them away. 
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To the beaches, the mountains, some- | 


where, anywhere, the happy girls scattered 
for their summer outings. It was September 
when they met again, this time at Sarah’s 
home. 

The seven boxes stood in a row on the 
table, 

‘* Now, lest we be puffed up by our penances, 
the money is to be poured into this bag 
by the treasurer, without counting’” said 
Katherine. 

Beth stepped forward, and with musical 
jingling the coins fell from their hiding places. 
‘Whose was heaviest?’ whispered Lucy. 
Beth shook her head ‘‘ They were all heavy,” 
she replied, ‘‘ and O, girls, I shall always bless 
the cotton string penance. I have really 
tried to break my little sacred dishes and 
things this summer—I was surprised to find I 
had so many.” 

‘“‘And if Beth can say that, what do you 
think I have had to do?” asked Katherine. 
‘That Brahman is a near relative of mine, I 
find. Give me my box again.” The other 
girls quietly took their boxes, and Beth drew 
the ribbons of the pretty silk bag, heavy with 
coins of twofold value. 


THE HINDOO WOMAN’S 
CONSERVATISM. 


It is nowadays a frequent source of loud com- 


plaint from the more enlightened and educated 
Hindoo men that the women of their families 
are averse to all reforms, even to those that 
No doubt 
Tt is too 
like our experience in Christendom for us to 


would most benefit their own sex. 
there is much truth in the charge. 


question its occurring in the East. However, 
the Indian Social Reformer has a word to say 
on the other side, as follows :— 

We have objected before, and we must object 
as often as it may be necessary, to the state- 


ment that the Hindoo woman ‘is hanging 


round the neck of man like a huge millstone, 
and is pulling him to the ground with all the 
dead weight of her ignorance, narrow-minded- 


ness, and want of sympathy in his hopes and 


aspirations.” There was perhaps a time 
when this description of the Hindoo 
woman was not very far from the truth. 


But female education has been spreading 


since then, and even apart from school- 
taught knowledge, woman has not remained 
impervious to the influences around her. At 
the present day it may safely be asserted that 
woman stands in man’s way very much less 
than old men and religious books do, and that 
as a rule the educated man meets with greater 
opposition from members of his own sex than 
he does from his female relations. We know 
cases where the women of a family—who have 
generally kinder hearts than men—were by no 
means unwilling to join their relations and 
friends who had incurred the displeasure of 
their community, but where the men came in 
the way. The advertisements which we some- 
times publish have made it clear, and we know 
it to be a fact, that it is easier to get widows to 
re-matry than it is to get men to marry them. 
Recently the re-marriage of the daughter 
of a fortunately not over-educated Brahman 
had been arranged with his own consent and 
the earnest desire of the ladies of the family, 
but it fell through in consequence of the inter- 
ference of aB.A.,B.L.! The obstacles thrown 
in our way by our women are very much 
exaggerated. Would that they could speak 
for themselves and hold up our men in their 
true colours ! 


WE see in people what we know in them. 
And we can only know in them what we have 
faculties to know. We must all learn each 
other for ourselves.— Mrs. f. R. Charles. 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 
FOR NERVOUS WOMEN. 


A NOTED physician once prescribed a course of 
treatment for a lady suffering from acute 
nervousness. After giving some brief directions 
about diet and exercise, he said, abruptly :— 


‘‘But these are minor matters. Now, give 


me your attention, please, while I tell you of 
the remedial agent you must use in connection 


with them. It is neither tablet, powder, nor 


solution, but something quite within your power 


to obtain without assistance from physician or 
pharmacist. 

‘‘T want you persistently to fix your thoughts 
upon calm, quiet scenes—meadows with sheep 
grazing in them, shady paths under the light 
of a full moon—anything that is beautiful and 
peaceful and still. At night, look much at the 
sky when it is cloudless, and think of the 
shining, silent stars. You will be able to sleep 
quietly after you have looked and thought an 
hour. Use all your will-power to keep the 
mind from dwelling on business or social 
matters or domestic details. When trifles 
perplex you, resolutely shut your eyes, and 
think of the mountains,—immense, immovable. 


Follow this régime for a month, and your 


nervousness will disappear.” 

The patient did as directed, and before the 
month was over she had succeeded in con- 
trolling the attacks of nervousness which, when 
she consulted the physician, were only one 
remove from insanity. 


THE BEVERAGES OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


Let us glance at the ordinary breakfast 


beverages of the people, 


Tea, even if properly infused, is only a 


stimulant. It is not a nourishing beverage, 
and as usually decocted is washy, trashy, and 
deleterious. 

Coffee, even when of the best, and prepared 
in perfection, as you will find in the East, 
where Mohammedans are forbidden by their 
religion to use alcohol, is only a cardiac or 
heart stimulant. It increases for a short time 
the power of that organ, without being in any 
sense of the word a nourishing beverage. 

Cocoa.—The ordinary cocoa is not by any 
means a nourishing beverage. Its good quali- 
ties, either in the English or foreign varieties, 
are smothered in starch and sugar, that induce 
and promote indigestion. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoais a nourishing beverage, 
containing four great restorers of vitality, Cocoa, 
Kola, Hops and Malt. It stands out as a 
builder-up of tissues, a promoter of vigour, and 
in short it has all the factors which make robust 
health. Being a deliciously flavoured beverage 
it pleases the most fastidious palate. Its active 
powers of diastase give tone to the stomach, 
and promote the flow of gastric juice, and how- 
ever indigestible the food taken with it at any 
meal, it acts asa solvent and assimilative. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared tosend 
to any reader who names the Woman’s SIGNAL, a 
dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free 
and post paid. There is no magic in all this. 
It is a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It 
is done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa 
into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a 
concentrated form of nourishment and vitality 
is invaluable; nay, more than this, for to all 
who wish to face the strife and battle of life 
with greater endurance and more sustained 
exertion, it is absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all Chemists, Grocers and Stores, or from 60, 
61 and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


I sar, the years with change advance, 

If I make dark my countenance, 

I shut my life from happier chance. 
Tennyson. 
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MOTHERHOOD. 
By Mary Woop-Atten, M.D. 


Being a paper read at The Mothers’ Congress, 


Michigan, U.S.A. 
Ir has been said that a nation rises no higher 


than its mothers. The saying does not mean 


that the purposes of the mothers will mark the 
nation’s standards; but it means that their 
actual ability, their knowledge of child-nature 
and child training, their power to use this 
knowledge in building brain and character for 
these future citizens, will determine the future 
standing of the nation. 

When parents truly realise that the seeds of 
national greatness are sown in the home, then 
will they begin to magnify the office of parent. 
When motherhood is recognised as a power 
second to none, as a power in the uplift of the 
nation, then will the mother receive due honour 
and the nation will see to it that she will be 
assured the right surroundings, the needful 
education, the essential protection. Until that 
‘great and happy day” shall come, mothers 
must work as best they can in the moulding of 
the nation through the care of the children. 

The individual influence of parents upon their 
children does not begin with the birth of those 
children, nor, indeed, with their pre-natal 
existence, but the influence of the parent upon 
the child begins with the birth of the parent. All 
the forces that have worked upon the parent 
from his infancy onward, that have made him 
what he is when the actual duties of parenthood 
are upon him, have in like manner been at 
work creating the possibilities of his descen- 
dants. 

But what have mothers to do with this fact ? 
Are they responsible for the wild oats sown by 
their sons ? 

Surely they are, to some extent. Responsible, 
perhaps, in that they chose for the fathers of 
their sons men who, in their youth, had sown 
“wild oats”; responsible that they did not 
teach their sons the sacred truths of their 
responsibility as the potential fathers of the 
future. 

‘* But,” say the mothers, ‘we did not know 
the facts ourselves.” 

Ah! there is the starting point. Mothers 
must know, and not only actual mothers but 
potential mothers. 

The duty of the Mothers’ club is first to 
educate women. To educate not merely the 
women who hold the future citizen to-day as 
an infant in arms, but the girls who hold the 
future citizen as a possibility in themselves. 
But this deeper, broader education must be 
preceded by a brushing away of the cobwebs of 
prejudice which are blinding the eyes and per- 
verting the vision. We must be able to see life 
in all its relations as sacred, a subject to be 
discussed with reverence and without embar- 
rassment. : 

Our tongues have been tied because our 
thoughts have been wrong. Like Adam we 
have hidden in shame when the Lord spoke to 
us. It will not be possible to be teachers of 
righteousness until we ourselves have learned 
to think rightly. We recognise life as a divine 
gift, but we think of the manner of giving as 
low and unworthy. We look upon the child 
with pride, yet we blush to tell him how it is 
that he is so dear to us. We make a great 
festivity when our sons and our daughters go 
from us into homes of their own, yet we have 
not dared to explain to them the sacred duties 
and responsibilities of this new relation. We 
desire that our children shall be kept pure ; but 
we hesitate to give them the knowledge that 
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® 
would be a shield of protection to thom. We 
have soiled God’s truths and do not recognise 
that we are to blame and not He. __ 

We think it is our modesty, while in truth it 
is our indelicacy of thought that has made the 
matter so difficult to deal with. If we believe 
God to be of too pure eyes to behold evil, we 
must believe that He is too pure to create that 
which is impure, and whatever there is in His 
plan of life’s continuation that is base is of our 
own thought. 

Years ago, before I received this reVelation of 
God, I looked about the world and saw how it 
was filled with immorality of thought and 
conduct growing out of the common ideas of 
sense-pleasure, and I said, ‘‘ If I had made the 
world, I would have created the human race 
after a different plan.” But now I have come 
to see that much of love and beauty and possi- 
bility of development would be lost to the race 
if any other plan had been arranged. 

Suppose God had kept in His own hands the 


A Krmp Act sy Princess CarisTian.—A 
correspondent writes to the Telegraph, giving a 
striking exemplification of the Princess 
Christian's well-known kindness and thought- 
fulness for others. Early one morning this 
week, when the wind was so cold and piercing 
that the sentries on guard on the East Terrace 
of Windsor Castle were walking rapidly up and 
down in order to keep themselves warm, they 
were surprised to hear footsteps approaching. 
At that early hour—it was then six o’clock— 
they naturally expected to see an intruder, but 
in response to the “ Halt! Who goes there?” 
an attendant of the Castle appeared, bearing 
two large cups of cocoa and some cakes, with 
explanation that ‘Her Royal Highness 
Princess Christian thought that as it was so 
very cold, they would, perhaps, like some 
cocoa to warm them.” One can imagine with 
what alacrity they drank the beverage, and how 
their hearts were warmed, as well as their 
bodies, by the kindly act of the Princess. 


Women’s INTERNATIONAL PROGRESSIVE UNION. 
—‘Can our treatment of animals be justified?” 
was the question treated by Mrs. Gordon, the 
treasurer of the Women's International Pro- 

essive Union, at their debate, held on 7th 

+. Let us,.at least, the opener said, be as 
merciful as we can in dealing with the animal 
creation, and at the same time lessen the 
brutalising effect upon those who are compelled 
to minister to our appetites. But let us not 
palter with that hideous blot vivisection, that 
bar to our progress. Language is inadequate 
to express the horror its practice should inspire. 
That beings endowed with God-like capacities, 
and capable of almost Divine compassion, 
should so blinded to all true conception of 
moral law, as to think for a moment that the 
secrets of Nature, wrested in this manner, can 
be beneficial to the race passes comprehension. 
Well may the Hindoos ask whether we 
are a nation of demons. A lively discussion 
ensued. : 


life-giving power, and man should come) into as of 


the world, as did Minerva, full grown, fully 


armed with knowledge, fully equipped’ with ff \ 


physical strength. Each new-comer would be 
looked upon as an intruder. 
be ready for him ; no friendly eyes would grec 


him; no group of welcoming kinsfolk would § 


No hame would v : 


say, ‘He is ours”; no experienced minds yy 


would be planning for his welfare, his place of 
business; no loving hearts would rejoice in his 
success. 


himself a place in the world’s regard. 

Or suppose he came into the world a little 
helpless infant, appealing by his very helpless- 
ness for love and tenderness. Still there would 


He would be alone, unfriended, un- ce 
cared for, unloved, until he had conquered for i: 


have been no preparation for his coming, no } 3 


home-nest ready, no dainty wardrobe prepared, 


no waiting hearts ready with patient love to F 
guide and teach and protect, to warn, rebuke, § 


or comfort. 


Do you not see how God has made the world | Wh 


ready for each new life, through the union of 
two loving hearts that have chosen each other 
‘out of all the world, to unite in the founding of 


a home and the conferring of life? See howhe | 


j Hl Dombi, y, \ 
MANUFACTURED BY N h| 
Z\ THe AMERICAN CEREALCO. 
° ADDRESS- CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. i 


has given to man the chivalrous spirit of pro- Aye 


tection and service for the beloved—the will to - 


work for, to suffer for, if need be to die for 
these that are his own. 
the heart of yearning tenderness over the help- 
less babe that looks at her with his father’s eyes 
or smiles with his father’s smile. 
what preparation of thought and life to the 
parents comes during the long months of expec- 
tant waiting, when the wife feels the thrills of 
the deep mystery of creation, and the husband’s 


See how woman has § 


And see | 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL--COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


THE HYGIENIC HOME AND COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Provides a thorough training for Ladies (as 
Teachers) in the principles and practice of 
HYGIENE, SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


and 


soul is bowed in reverence before her who is 
entrusted with so sacred a burden. 

O mothers, if this were a true picture of the 
advent of each new life into earthly existence, 
how soon would dawn thelonged-for millennium ! 
And te teach this sacred truth, this glorious 
mystery, is the duty of the mother. 


HuppersFieLD W.L.A. held its annual 
meeting, on Thursday, December Ist, at the 
Baptist School, New North Road. Tea was 
served to over 250 persons, the tables being 
beautifully decorated with flowers and foliage. Bey ; 
The meeting was presided over by Lady Wood- "be ee er ee 
house, wife of the horough member, president [RRA aw Ses : “4 
of the association. Miss Alison Garland spoke va i 
eloquently on the ‘‘Tsar’s Manifesto.” Mr. 
Percy Rawson, of Sheffield, followed with an 
address on ‘Current Politics,” advocating in 
warm terms the many reforms in the Liberal 
programme. Votes of thanks to Lady Wood- 
house and the speakers closed one of the most 
su. cessful meetings of the association. 


The course extend; over two years, and a com- 
plete theoretical as well as practical training is 
given. Examinations are held and certificates 
are granted to successful students. There are 
good openings for qualified teachers, who, after 
training, are assisted to obtain posts. 

The College is situated in Worcestershire, six 
miles from Birmingham and half a mile from 
Halesowen Station; the old historic mansion, 
«©The Leasowes,” having been adapted for this 
purpose. “The Leasowes” stands in its own 
extensive grounds, and is surrounded by beautiful 
woods. Its bracing air, excellent water, elevated 
position, and charming situation make it an ideal 
place for a College of Health. ; 

It has an excellent Gymnasium, fitted with 
Swedish apparatus; also fine Gardens. 

The students learn Gardening, Dancing, 
Elocution, Games, etc., as a means of Health 
and Physical Culture. 

Students sare admitted in September and 
January. Age, 18 to 30. 


Apply for particulars to— 
Miss ANSTEY, 
‘©The Leasowes,” 
Near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Tuat red is fashionable is evidenced by the 
number of smart gowns and coats one sees 
carried out in this cheerful colour. Some cheerful- 
nessia certainly needed in these abil, toeey winter 
days, and you are grateful to the smartly dressed 
woman who breaks a long line of drabs and 
browns and greys and blacks, with a flash of red 
or scarlet in her toilette. 

You cannot err if you buy spotted materials. 
The rage for them increases hour by hour, 
though checked stuffs are very popular still. 
Tey are less new, for many persons who weré 
a little in advance of fashion wore checks last 
winter. Tartan plaids are displayed in great 
variety, and appeal successfully to those who 
like bright tints in dull weather. Indoors they 
are cheery and attractive, but for the streets 
quieter patterns are better. The real tartan 
plaids are not supposed to be worn by those 
who have no connection with the clans to which 
special plaids have been assigned. Indeed, it 
is an infringement of an unwritten sartorial 
law to do so, and there are beside these so 
many pretty mixtures of tartan colours which 
have not been appropriated that the tender 
susceptibilities of clansmen need not be dis- 
turbed by the choice of their special and 
peculiar designs. 

‘Cloth coats of blue or green nap cloth are 
worn with tartan skirts, and checked fancy 
suitings are made with a cloth coat of a plain 
colour, and revers and cuffs of the same checked 
material as the skirt. The scarlet cloth coats 
are most fascinating. They are usually toned 
with a touch of black, and crystal buttons. 
These buttons are very much worn ; in rows of 
three they look pretty on a silk blouse. They 
are made very small. 

A pretty and easily made trimming for blouses 
is the spangled bébé ribbon velvet. A tiny 
sp ingle is laid on at intervals on the velvet. 
Steel or gold or a bright emerald green is used 
on black, purple on mauve, copper on pink, etc. 

We have not yet, by any means, said good- 
bye to the blouse. Its extinction has often 
been threatened, but it has seen many fashions 
out, and still ‘goes on for ever.” It is much 
too useful to be laid aside, and has many duties 
t> perform in various materials. From the 
plain blouse for morning wear to the grand 
affair of satin and embroideries intended for 
special occasions, it is always appreciated. To 
those who have to study economy in their 
garments the blouse is a true friend. 

Nothing very startling in the way of trous- 
seaux has been seen in England lately, but from 
America the news comes that the trousseau 
prepared for Mrs. Harold Baring was so 
elaborate and beautiful as to revolutionise 
styles in trousseaux among future brides 
belonging to the New York ‘“ Four Hundred.” 
The costly collection of gowns only comes second 
to the beauties of the underwear. ae We 
designs and silken textures were put aside for 
the finest of linen cambric and nainsook ex- 
quisitely tucked and worked by hand and 
adorned with almost priceless lace. Sixteen 
hundred pounds were spent upon these snowy 
garments, which were lit up with the brightest 
of coloured ribbon bows, whereof no fewer than 
2,000 figured in the trousseau. A special novelty 
was a peignoir designed as a Japanese kimona, 
and of linen so fine that it could easily be drawn 
through a ring. An exquisite petticoat that 
cost £20 was profusely ruffled with a different 
coloured bow on each ruftle, and adorned with 
12 yards of real lace. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
1 SS 4-Button. 
\. 5, Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
2\; 4-Button. 


: Price Lists free 
yy on application. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE 
OF THE PUBLIC WORKER. 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in the second of his 
series of articles in M. A. P., on‘ The Tragedy 
of Parnell,” gives an interesting glimpse of “ the 
other side” of the life of the dv as well 
as a pathetic shade of personal reminiscence. 
There are few men, he says, to whom the peace 
and affection of a home are so necessary as the 
politician, and especially the politician who is 
the advocate of an unpopular cause. And there 
are few men of ordinary sensitiveness who can 
be in politics] life without daily encountering 
things which are a shock, a humiliation, or a 
wound. It is to natures thus bruised that the 
unquestioning affection, the partisan devotion, 
the real understanding of a woman, is necessary. 
Let the crowd outside rave and curse and mis- 
understand, the politician who finds at home a 
woman who gives him affection, hope, apprecia- 
tion, can defy it all—forget it all. 


But fancy the mood of the politician who 
escapes from wild and loving crowds—to the 
ghostly silence, the solitude peopled by sad 
memories or mournful anticipations—of a 
lodging in a strange city! Nature insists on 
her compensation—it is her immutable and 
cruel law—and the very enthusiasm and tumult 
of the public meeting and the great demonstra- 
tion which the politician attends, give a bitter 
loneliness, a sadder solitude, to the hours he 
has to spend in his own company. How often 
and how poignantly did I feel this during a 
Serenity tour I once made through the United 

tates! I spoke during that tour nearly eve 
night for seven months. I was treated wi 
the magnificent hospitality, the loving enthu- 
siasm, the almost royal honours which were 
then paid to any trusted representative from 
Ireland. And yet, when the crowd had dis- 
appeared, when I found myself in my vast and 
strange hotel, or travelling, through the long 
distance in a railway :ar,I often fell into a 
depth of loneliness and of weariness so profound 
that I wished for death. I have often and often 
started a railway journey with the silent hope 
that I should never get alive to ita end. 


Showing how Sleeve unfastens. 


a 4 
The now well-known Patent ALIONE 
INFANT AND INVALID CLOTHING. 
NO TURNING! NO CRYING! 
Mention this Paper and we will send iy ase on appro., with 


prices, etc., post paid in United Kingdom. Srom Manufactory-— 
17, THE BROADWAY, WEST NOKWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 


PRESENTS! 


Kals are superseding Petticoats. 
They improve the Figure, prevent 
fatigue, give warmth without weight, 
and delightful freedom and comfort. 
To ensure these Registered Kals, 
and not ordinary Ladies’ Knicker- 
bockers, should be purchased. Our 
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KALS 


are guaranteed to wear well for 12 
months: if they do not we will GIVE 
another pair. Better qualities and 
Cycling Kals also made, Price 
Lists and Patterns free from the 
Manageress, to whom state size of 
corset worn when ordering. Kals 
are only obtainable DIRECT from 


KALS, Limited, 
17 Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH, 
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Tue Lecat MarRIaGgEaBLe AGe.—The “ mar- 
le age” varies greatly in the laws of 
erent countries. In Austria a ‘‘man” and 
“woman” of fourteen are supposed to be 
capable of conducting a home of their own. In 
Germany the man must be at least eighteen 
years of age. In France and Belgium the man 
must be sixteen and the woman fifteen. In 
Spain the intended husband must have passed 
his fourteenth year, and the woman her twelfth 
year. The law in Hungary for Roman Catholics 
is that the man must be fourteen years old and 
the woman twelve; for Protestants the men 
must be eighteen and the women fifteen. In 
Greece the man must have seen at least fourteen 
summers and the woman twelve. In Russia 
they are more sensible, and a youth must. 
refrain from matrimony till he can count 
fourteen years, and a woman until she can 
count sixteen. In Switzerland men from the 
age of fourteen, and women from the age of 
ere are eae hg sek ae yee 
urdly early age recogni or lega 
m in England, provided the male 
parents’ consent is given to the match. 
% * * 


5 So pele 
momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the Grace of 


God ! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast ; 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 
— Shakespeare. 


“A Veritable Fairy-land.” 
Sketch. 
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PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 


Tue usual rule is for people to say, ‘Do as I 
tell you—not as I do,” but in the matter of 
what is now to be said the rule must be 
reversed. The writer wants the reader to do 
not only what he advises, but also what he 
himeelf regularly does, viz., buy Chivers’ Gold 
Medal Jellies. Precept is a good thing, precept 
and practice in combination are betier still, and 
this little advertisement embodies these two 
principles. If you buy Chivers’ Jellies once 
you go on buying them because of their 
good qualities. If any of us spend money 
on an article not one of us likes to be taken 
in; in fact we strongly resent being duped, 
and carefully taboo anyone who so treats 
ms. On the other hand, it is only human 
mature to stick to those who treat us well. 
‘Chivers’ Jellies do treat us well. They are 
wight down good Jellies, with exceptionally nice 
refreshing flavours, and they are always wel- 
come to children. Moreover, they are flavoured 
with real fruit juices, and as fruit juices are 
naturally healthy to use, cooling and purifying 
to the blood, this characteristic serves the 
double property of doing us good, and gratifying 
our tastes, while refreshing our palates. If 
then you haven’t tried Chivers’ Jellies yet, 
please do so at once; you can have them in 
-orange, lemon, zeapveriy strawberry flavours, 
and can get them at almost any grocer’s or 
stores. Half-pints, 2}d.; pints, 44.; quarts, 
‘84. Or you can have a free sample packet to 
try them first, if you write to S. Chivers & Sons’ 
ae Farm, Histon, Cambridge. A post card 
wi 0. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie Heriracs. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” éc., éc.) 


SANDWICH SUPPERS. 


At this season, when festivities of all kinds 
are on hand, the following may assist the 
hostess—dishes suited to various occasions are 
suggested. It is not intended that a supper 
should consist entirely of sandwiches; the idea 
is that one or two kinds be selected to aid the 
main savouries of the feast. Those who are 
addicted to chess and other games are glad of 
something that does not involve leaving one’s 
seat; ora sandwich is acceptable with a cup of 
coffee when guests are taking their departure 
after an evening's entertainment. 

The initial preparation is not detailed, but the 
hostess will wise to use brown as well as 
white bread and butter for some, if more than 
one kind be prepared. Dainty dishing is called 
for. Fried bread is thought by many to be 
quite the nices' for game sandwiches. 

It will be noted that a broad view of the 
word is taken, as rolls as well as slices of bread 
are suggested. At one time all sorts of fanciful 
names were -bestowed upon rolls when filled 
with some savoury compound, but the plainer 
kinds are now very frequently classed as sand- 
wiches. The elaborate varieties are omitted 
from the present paper. 

Brown sauce is mentioned later on; the hint 
that ‘ Maggi’s consommé ” may take the place 
of stock (should it run short) in making it, may 
be well borne in mind, especially at a time of 
year when more than ordinary demands are 
being made upon the stock pot. 

Game is so nice for sandwiches, that itis a 
matter for regret that its use is not more 
commonly employed for this purpose. Not the 
least of the many advantages is that it may be 
mixed with other meats, even mutton, which 
acquires the savour of the game; or with ham 
or bacon, and a little tongue it is very good; 
then a blend of game and poultry is famous. 
Supposing the game, whatever kind or kinds 
are at hand, to be cooked nicely, not dry, 
mince and pound it; allow a quarter of a pound 
of ham, rather fat, to three quarters of a pound 
of game; flavour with a little store sauce or 
ketchup, and make into sandwiches with brown 
‘bread and butter. This is very simple. Another 
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way is to use hard eggs in slices with a few 
drops of anchovy essence on the to 
game layer; this is a substantial an 


of the 
a@ very 
tasty snack. 


SAUSAGE AND EGG SANDWICHES. 


These are made by taking some cooked beef 
sausages, which should be thick and free from 
skin; cut into slices and spread a little mustard 
over, cover with sliced eggs and a slight season- 
ing of cayenne. Another dish is got from the 
first quality German meeeter! sold at high- 
class stores; slice it as thinly as possible, and 
use with eggs and a morsel of tomato pureé, or 
a few drops of tomato catsup; or if preferred, 
a little thick chutney; either of the adjuncts 
named should be put between the meat and 
eggs, so that the bread and butter does not 
become sodden. 


SANDWICHES WITH BROWN SAUCE. 


A very large subject this. Why, one could 
filla volume in detailing the kinds that may 
owe new delights to the addition of brown 
sauce, and it is not to be assumed that onl 
one kind is intended, for all the sauces, wi 
what istermed brown sauce for the foundation, 
can step in; and what a family! With mutton, 
if moistened with a brown caper sauce, a good 
sandwich is yours. Or make brown sauce and 
flavour with red currant jelly, and it serves for 
game, or for rabbit sandwich. Then one may 
have one of the nicest possible sandwiches by 


mincing some boiled salted brisket or ribs of 
beef, and adding brown sauce and some chopped 


hot pickles of the thick variety. Curry paste 
with this is another adjunct worth remembering. 


BEEF AND BEETROOT SANDWICHES. 


Considering that beetroot is the only pickle 


some can indulge in, one meets with it unduly 
seldom in sandwiches. 


tablespoonsful of minced beetroot drained from 
the vinegar, a tablespoonful of brown sauce, 
and, unless the flavour is known to be disliked, 


a suspicion of onion vinegar. Fill the rolls with 
this, and put a morsel of cress or celery on the 


tops. 
CURRIED EGG AND BEEF SANDWICHES. 


Take cold roast beef and mince it; spread 


the slices of bread and butter with a little good 
curry paste, cover with the mince, then with 
sliced eggs; or where the whites are required 


for other purposes, use the yolks only, and 


sieve them if preferred; season with a pinch of 
cayenne and white pepper, and salt, then finish 
off in the usual way. 

CHEESE AND CELERY SANDWICHES. 


Those who can digest raw celery will appre- 
ciate these, but to many they will be impossible. 


A NEW WINTER DRINK 


Tue Manufacturers of ‘ Eiffel Tower” 
Lemonade are making a most delicious Winter 
Drink. It is ecopen by blending Ginger with 
the well-known “ Eiffel Tower ’ Lem-nade. 


We advise everyone who has tried the “ Eiffel 


Tower '' Lemonade to be sure and try ‘ Eiffel 
Tower" Lemon-Ginger. A 43d. bottle makes 
nearly four pints of delicious ron-intoxicating 
wine. It can also be diluted with hot water, and 
then makes a fine warm, comforting beverage for 
supper, &c. 


NOTICE Do not forget that ‘ Hiffel Tower” 
« Lemonade makes the best and 
cheapest Lemonade for Christmas parties. 


NOTICE Do you know that HOT Lemonade 
* is a delicious drink. Try a glass 
of “Eiffel Tower’? Lemonade made with hot 
water. The flavour is exquisite. 


Ask your Grocer for a 44d. bottle of 
‘“‘ Riffel Tower" Lemon-Ginger, or 


SEND gD. G. Foster Ciark & Co., 67, Eiffel 
Tower Factory, Maidstone, when 
a bottle will be sent by return of post. 


It is only pos 
of these, they are so many. 
find as a rule? Slices from the meat, with 
little or no seasoning, laid between bread and 
butter; such are naturally voted insipid. Try 
a mince, taking care that 
free from gristle, and, bearing in mind that 
moisture and savour are the necessary adjuncts, 
roceed on these lines: Add a little 
BAUCE ; 
nutmeg or mace, 
some ham or bacon, 
of poultry, 
mince, to whic 


as celery, 
come in in the same way. 
with a more liberal allowance of bacon than 
above, is worth remembering minced in this 


chopped 
when mixed with cold poultry and sauce, it 
forms a novel and dainty snack. There is a 
mode of preparing the rolls that finds favour 
with some, and that is, in place of butter to use 
alittle thick cream for the interior; salt and 
n moderation, with just a suspicion of 
or English mustard, adds to the excel- 
lence. Now, in with the mince; poultry and 
hamor bacon alone will do, as the cream ensures 
richness and moisture; anyhow, less sauce is 
needed than when made without cream. One 
more hint, and these are very good indeed. 
Add some grated cheese to the cream, then 
ailed, seasoning the mince 
e cheese flavour should 
It goes without saying that 
here would be quite in keeping with the 
in the simpler form the sandwiches 


Here is a good recipe 
for its use. Scoop the centres from some little 
rasped rolls. cutting out a bit first; mince beef 
as above, with a little underdone from a roast 
if liked ; to half a pound or so, add a couple of 


pepper i 
French 


proceed as just det 
very lightly, as th 
predominate. 
celery 
rest, but 
are delicious. 
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Take the tender white heart of the celery and 
shred it finely; spread bread and butter with 
rich old cheese, made into a moist pee with a 
little cream. Any cheese will 

Cheddar and like, but a small quantity of 
Gorgonzola is recommended. Puta 
of the celery over, and finish off wi 
thin slice of bread and butter. 
regulated by 


way. 
Selery may be referred to again here, for 
to the finest degree in the raw state, 


a 


Ir a loss of revenue should accrue from a 
diminished consumption of ardent spirits, there 
will be a gain of a thousandfold in the health, 
wealth and happiness of the people.—Justice 
Grier, U.S. Supreme Court. 


CONSISTING OF 
SPECIALLY PRESERVED 


GRAPE JUICE & BARK 
‘a REE FROM 


ALCOHOL 


A REMARKABLE TONIC. 


PLEASANT TO TAKE. 

Highly recommended in Cases of GENERAL 
DEGILITY, INDIGESTION, &c._ Also 
during Convalescence, after INFLUENZA, and 

OTHER EXHAUSTING ILLNESSES. 

A Sample Bottle, Post Free, 4s. 6d.; Half 
Bottle. 28. Gd.; or, of all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 


PROSPECTUS Post Free on application. 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO.,, 
MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


‘© Improved * Support withow) 

Pressure Also UnsHkINKABLE 

UNDERCLOTHING. Ladies should not 

il to write for uur Illustrated List.— 


Knitted Corset & Clothing (0., 118, 


fail 
CO R S ETS Mansfield Road, Nottinghar Mention 
& Woman's Signal. 


KNITTED CAPES 2/9 


o, such as 


‘ood layer 

another 
Salt must be 
the condition of the cheese; 
mustard and cayenne are optional items. 


SANDWICHES FROM BOILED TURKEYS AND FOWLS. 


sible to speak in general terms 
Yet what do we 


e meat is tender and 


white 
flavour with a little lemon rind and 
white pepper, and cayenne ; 
about a fourth the amount 
to be used. It should be a thick 
h chopped tongue may be added, 
or some hard eggs. The same thing, made 
softer, is delicious for filling the tiny rolls 
already referred to. Again, any of the sauces— 
parsley, etc.—common to poultry 
Boiled rabbit, too, 
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THE MAGGI MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Tue following facts relating to the inception of 
the manufacture of Maggi soups and consommé 
will be of special interest to the public, who, in 
these days of doubtful food products, like to 
know something of the inner history of the 
popular manufactures. 


In the year 1870 a great deal of interest was 
created in Switzerland by the food question, 
the “Société Suisse d’Utilité Publique” —a 
body which reckons among its members all 
the most eminent men in different branches 
of public life—especially interesting itself in the 
matter, the object being to promote for the 
general benefit of the community the production 
of foods, containing the maximum of nutritious 
elements, which could be sold at the lowest 
possible price. Ten years later, in 1880, the 
Société, at its annual meeting, appointed 
a special commission, with instructions to 
give practical effect to its resolutions. This 
commission, starting with the idea that a 
more extensive use of nutritious vegetables 
than was then usual was an essential to the 
fulfilment of the conditions imposed, sought 
out a manufacturer who had at once the public 
spirit, the capital, and the experience essential 
to the production of a new food manufacture. 
M. Maggi, the head of a house carrying on 
important undertakings at Kempthal, Zurich, 
‘Schaffhausen, etc., was approached by the 
commission and agreed to conduct the necessary 
experiments, promising, in the event of their 
success, to undertake the manufacture on the 
lines indicated by the commission. The experi- 
ments were pursued uninterruptedly for two 
years under the supervision of Dr. Schuler, 
Professor Miescher, of Bale, Professor Schulze, 
Dr. Barbier, of the Zurich Polytechnic, and 
Messrs. Maggi & Co., and the satisfactory result 
was announced in a report by Dr. Schuler 
to the commission, which was presented at 
the sixtieth annual meeting of the Société 
Suisse d’Utilité Publique at Glaris on November 
19th, 1882. 


The meeting passed resolutions thanking 
the gentlemen who had engaged in these im 
portant researches, and confirming an ee- 
ment with Messrs. Maggi & Co., under which 
that firm agreed for themselves and their 
successors to carry on the manufacture of the 
various preparations to be used in Switzerland 
at prices calculated to pay a moderate profit to 
the manufacturers, and to place the foods 
within the reach of buyers of all classes. The 
price is not to be raised unless the cost of raw 
material advanced, and then only after con- 
sultation with the Société. The Société on its 
side, undertook to promote the sale of the Maggi 
pre tions by the publication of pamphlets, 
anil through the medium of food conferences, 
etc. This is the history of the manufacture of 
the Maggi Consommé, Soups, and Essence, 
which were thus, as will be seen, inyented on 
the initiative of the Société Suisse d’Utilité 
Publique, with a view to the improvement of 
rational alimentation in Switzerland. The pro- 
ductions are still made under the official 
patronage of the Société, and the manufacture 
is under the constant supervision of the leadin 
‘State chemists, whose efforts are directe 
towards improvements in the processes and the 
invention of new specialities. 


That the soups are admirable in flavour and 
of great usefulness in the household is known 
to all our readers who have tried them. 


Messrs. Cosenza, 95, Wigmore-street, London, 
W.., are the sole agents for the Maggi prepara- 
tions in this country, but grocers will obtain 
the soups for customers if they happen not 
already to stock them. If it is more convenient 
to write for samples, this may be done, as 
Messrs. Cosenza are retailers of high-class 
provisions as well as wholesale agents. The 
‘‘potages”’ are vegetarian, but the Consommé 
‘is a meat extract. A dozen different soups can 
be made out of the ‘“ Consommé, if wished, to 
‘vary it, by the simple plan of adding vermicelli, 
tapioca, macaroni, Italian paste shapes, rice, dc., 
‘on successive occasions; or julienne, 
‘cut up, and go on. 
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[The Editor does not hold herself responsible m8 


the o ns expre y ; 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 


the paper. ] 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Woman's S1GNnau. 


Mapam,—I was exceedin gly glad to see your 
remarks on the attempt of the Women’s Indus- 
trial Council to discourage the teaching of 
cookery, laundry. and housewifery in our 
elementary schools. As you justly observe, to 
limit such teaching to ex-standard VII. scholars, 
is practically to shut out the whole school 
population from this most vital and invaluable 
part of a girl’s education. The housewifery 
classes under the London School Board are 
not intended to fit girls for ‘‘ domestic service,” 
as these objectors assume, but to prepare them 
for the ordinary, inevitable life of womanhood. 
Sooner or later 90 per cent. of the girls in our 
elementary schools will be at the head of work- 
ing class homes, doing the work of them with 
their own hands. Nothing can be of more im- 
porbece to these girls, or tend more to the 

ignity, comfort, and content of their after-life, 
than that they should learn how to do that 
work intelligently and well, with precision, 
method, and despatch; in short, with satis- 
faction both to others and themselves. The 
London School Board, in my opinion, has done 
no more valuable work than the institution of 
these cookery, laundry, and housewifery classes 
for girls. The training given in them is 
educative in the best sense of the word, and it 
would be matter for profound regret if they 
were were to be interfered with in any way, at 
the instance of an outside and irresponsible 
body.—I am, yours &c., 

Mary C. Tazor. 


Sutton (Surrey) Woman's Leacug.—At the 
house of Miss Eldred Fernside, Brighton-road, 
Sutton, Miss Tompkins (London) read before 
the S.W.L. a paper entitled, ‘“ Four Typical 
Women.’ Mrs. Coates presided. The lec- 
turer said that good-feeling had, from the 
earliest times, slowly and painfully, and, 
perhaps, with errors and failing, striven 
towards fuller growth, and was now to 
reckoned with wherever the English tongue 
was spoken—typified in many and various 
kinds of benevolent institutions for the aged 
and infirm, for the young and weak, imbecile 
and criminal, all, even if far from perfect, the 
outcome of the desire to shed abroad human 
sympathy in deeds of kindness. Miss Tompkins 
showed how in the past noble women strove 
against terrible odds ; against prevailing hard- 
ness, brutality and coarseness to mitigate some 
of the inhumanity of those early, evil times. 
In the Anglo-Saxon or Norman times there 
was much misery among the poor. Still, life 
was so simple, it was quite impossible for the 
rich to be ignorant of what occurred at their 
gates. Now all that is changed, life is so 
complex, and although there never was so much 
geod wilt and active charity as at the present 
time, yet is it equally true that there never has 
been more privation, more suffering among the 
educated classes than there is to-day. This is, 
in part, due to the modern type of pocket- 
money-worker; it is she, who is, of a truth 
lowering the market value of the work she 
does, for she, not needing the money for dear 
life undersells those who do. Then another 
class of women brought up in the ‘la 
of luxury” knowing not an_ ungratifie 
whim, such have power, have wealth, but 
no desire to benefit one single solitary 
soul beyond their own immediate circle. 
Then the class with will and energy to spare, 
the heart crying out to help in the struggle, to 
give of their strength, but alas, whose hands are 
tied for the want of money. Miss Tompkins 
earnestly strove to impress upon her hearers 


a kidney | the duty of each one doing ‘what she could” 
. to strive, each soul, to be a blessing according | 
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to its endowments, and that is all, which at the 
last, will be expected of every woman. 

The reading of the paper was followed by 
discussion which, for the most part, favoured 
Miss Tompkins’ views. The sentiments set 
forth in the paper are just those which animated 
the S.W.L. into being. They are and must 
remain the very breath of life, and it is that 
very class of deserving and earnest and needy 
gentlewomen whom we desire to help and en- 
courage. It is for that reason alone we are 
asking new members to come forward and 
swell our’ numbers, and in time we want to 
extend and have branches all over the lands 
wherever English is spoken. Our thanks’ are 
due to the Wouin's Sienau that, since last 
month, we have gained a member in the north 
of Scotland, and we want many more. Our 
hon. sec. is Mrs. Hardman, Lismores, Langley 
Park, Sutton. 


REMARKABLE = INCIDENT 
AT A GUARDIANS’ MEET- 
ING. 


AN interesting, and, we venture to think, some- 
what unusual incident lately occurred at the 
meeting of the Bishop’s Stortford Poor Law 
Guardians. A working man appeared before 
the Board with reference to some arrears of 
maintenance for his father’s support, the latter 
being in the County Lunatic Asylum. The 
man said he was quite unable to pay. He was 
employed at 13s. a week, but had been himself 
laid up with illness. Out of this 13s., 9s. went 
for lodgings and 2s. 9d. a week for Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. Some of the Guar- 
dians suggested that he might: have ciepenee 
with these pills, but the man would not hear of 
this, saying that if he had adopted such advice 
he would not have been able to follow his em- 

loyment at all. The Guardians were at first 
Aistodlined to accept this testimony of the value 
of the pills, but one of their own number spoke 
very decidedly in their favour and testified to 
the great benefits he had himself derived from 
them. The Guardian in question met with a 
serious accident some time ago, and it was 
while recovering that he tried the pills with | 
what he described as most beneficial results. 


MY MOTHER. 


Some one I love comes back to me 
With every gentle face I see; 
Beneath each wave of soft grey hair 
I seem to see my mother there. 
With every kindly glance and word, 
It seems as if I must have heard 
Her speak, and felt her tender gaze 
With all the love of olden days. 


And I am moved to take her hand 
And tell her, now I understand 

How tired she grew beneath the strain 
Of feeling every loved one’s pain. 

No further burdens could she bear ; 


The promise of that land more fair 
Alone could tempt her from her child, 
And now if I could keep her here, 

No sacrifice could be too dear, 

No tempered winds for her too mild. 


Then I would smooth and kiss her face, 
And by her side take my old place, 
And sob my years and cares away. 
The tears I have so long repressed 
Would lose their ache upon her breast ; 


I think if I could feel her touch 

Once more, it would not matter much 
How sunny or how dark the day. 

I love each mother that I see 

That brings my own so near to me; 


For though I nevermore may frame 
Upon my lips that hallowed name, 
To any who will draw me near 

And answer me with warm caress — 
As long as there are mothers here, 
No child can be quite motherles-. 
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